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. Fellowship of the Institute. 

Rr aes HE question of how, 
why, and wherefore 
architects should be 
elected Fellows of 
the Royal Institute 
of British Architects 
seems destined to 
be tke subject of 
endless discussion. 
As our readers will 

see from a report in another column, the 
matter has entered on a new phase through 


acombination of a number of members of) 


the Associate Class in the Institute, who 
have put certain questions by letter to the 
wunembers nominated for the new Council, 
and have held a semi-formal meeting to con- 
sider the answers to these questions, and to 
form a committee to carry out the views of 
those who were responsible for the calling of 
the meeting. 

We presume that the questions put to the 
candidates for election to the Council may 
‘be taken as expressing, by implication, the 
miews of those who propounded them; and 
the inference is that the body of Associates 
‘in question wish the election of Fellows to 
‘be restricted to Associates, other architects 
‘who were in practice before 1880, and those 
whose work is of exceptional merit. Why 
tthe year 1880 is selected as a line ot 
demarcation we do not quite understand. 
(Reference was made by two Or three corre- 
‘spondents to the desirability of a term of 
twelve years in practice tor those who are 
not Associates, but the selection of the year 
1880 goes a good deal beyond this limit, and 
‘wwe should say unnecessarily. If the fact of 
having been a certain number of years in 
‘practice is 'to be an element in the case, 
‘where a candidate is not elected from the 
class of Associates who have passed a quali- 
fying examination, the term of seven years 
provided in the Charter as existing seems 
sufficient, and it is desirable to maintain it 
for the simple reason that it is in the Charter; 
that the governing body of the Institute is 
bound to act according to the Charter, which 
has already been revised once, and further 
revision would be very inconvenient. If we 
take question 3 of the Associates’ circular 
(see the report) along with question 2, there 
is really no reason why we should expect 
that architects who have been in practice 
since 1880 should have been more likely to 
produce “ work of exceptional merit” than 


those who have been only seven years, 
or, for the matter otf that, only one 
year in practice on their own account. 
The requirement that a candidate should 
have been in practice for a_ certain 
number of years is of value, not as ensuring 
that his work should be of any special merit, 
but as showing that he has attained a certain 
| Stable place and position, and is not a mere 
| phenomenon of a moment who has done one 
brilliant thing and subsided ; it shows, more- 
over, that he has had qualities which have 
commanded the confidence of the public, and 
have gained him continuity of work: all 
which, though prosaic, perhaps, is very much 
to the purpose. 

The main object of the questions circulated 
is, of course, to promote the principle that 
Fellowship of the Institute should depend, 
mainly, on the possession of high artistic 
faculties on the part of a candidate; that 
architecture is an art and not a business. 
With this view we have, of course, a great 
deal of sympathy ; it is the right view in the 
main, but there are certain limitations in 
regard to it, which ought not to be over- 
looked. In the first place, considering the 
subject generally, an_architect, for all that he 
is an artist, must be a man of probity and a 
man of business habits and perceptions 
also. It is idle to overlook this. He is not 
on the same footing as a painter, tor 
instance. A man who commissions a 
picture from a painter is hardly concerned 
with anything except the painter’s genius and 
capacity to produce. a work that will satisfy 
him. He may complain if-the production 
of the painting is unconscionably delayed, 
especially if he has paid anything in advance 
for it; but that is almost the only moral or 
“business” element that can come into the 
matter, beyond the signature of the cheque 
and the ‘receipt for it. But an architect, 
however much of an artist he may be, is 
concerned in the production of a work, the 
main end of which, in forty-nine cases out of 
fifty, is a practical one; and, moreover, he is 
the agent of his client in the administration 
of aconsiderable sum of money to the best 
advantage, and in overseeing the work of a 
number of persons, settling conflicting 
claims, and deciding on the validity of various 
charges, &c. Unless every building-owner 
is to engage an extra person as surveyor and 
business manager, the architect must take 
such duties upon him, and therefore it is 








absurd to say, as Mr. Hadfield does in his 





letter, that architecture is not a profession, 
but a constructive art. It is both, and in 
modern life it must inevitably be both. It is 
really suicidal to say otherwise, 

The other limitation is in regard to the 
proper objects and powers of the Institute. 
The desire of the members of the meeting 
referred to, and of some of their correspon- 
dents, is to raise the artistic status of Fellow- 
ship, and therefore the artistic status of the 
Institute ; a very laudable desire in itself, 
and one which some of the gentlemen who 
composed the Associates’ meeting have 
every right to urge, though we can hardly 
say this of all of those who were present on 
the occasion referred to. But the question 
is whether the Institute of Architects was 
ever constituted with the object of giving an 
artistic imprimatur by electing a man a 
Fellow of its body; or rather there is no 
question at all in the matter. It never was 
constituted for that object. The require- 
ments of its critics are that it should be 
transformed into. a body like the Royal 
Academy, to which an artist is elected on 
account of the excellence of his works. 
But the Royal Academy already exercises 
that function in regard to architects; and 
an_architect who has shown exceptional 
artistic power and culture is thereby eligible 
for election to its ranks, To put the Insti- 
tute on the same footing would be making 
another and more limited Academy, which is 
not wanted, and would be changing its 
whole scope and object as originally founded. 
On this subject we commend to the Asso- 
ciates’ meeting the words of the letter 
received in answer to their questions from 
Mr. Phené Spiers, as given in our report of 
the meeting. He points out the distinction 
between the Academy and such a body as 
the Institute, as we have just defined it, and 
adds that “integrity in professional practice 
is of even more importance in a candidate 
for the Fellowship than exceptional merit in 
design.” That, we presume, will be con- 
sidered by some people a very low view to 
take of the matter. It is plain common 
sense for all that, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to name instances (one at least occurs 
to us—not among living architects) of men 
who, with exceptional--artistic talent .and 
capabilities, have failed totally in making a 
high position as architects, for the reason 
that no one could confide in them, Mr. 
Spiers goes on.to say that men who had 
carried out satisfactorily, in a practical sense, 
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large and important buildings, in which 
practical considerations were of the first 
importance, had every claim on that ground 
to election as Fellows of the Institute, even 
though in an artistic sense their works were 
‘‘damnable.” That, again, is commonsense, 
however unpalatable it may appear to some 
people ; and it comes with the more force. 
from one who is especially known for his 
artistic power in drawing and for his studies 
and knowledge in regard to ancient architec- 
ture, which.is one of the ideal sides of the 
subject. If:Mr. Spiers were a mere surveyor, 
there might be excuse for regarding his logic 
with suspicion, as a foregone conclusion ; but 
he is nothing of the kind; and we hope, 
therefore, that some consideration may be 
given to his words. 

The fact is that, in regard to cer- 
tain classes of buildings, practical knowledge 
is of as much value to the public as artistic 
genius is in regard to other classes of build- 
ings, and the Institute is bound to recognise 
both. But also, we may add, it is most 
especially bound to recognise practical 
ability, because that is a side of professional 
acquirement on which a positive and definite 
judgment can be formed. The recent policy 
of the Institute examinations has been 
directed mainly towards ensuring a certain 
standard of technical knowledge among those 
who are to become members of its body, and 
rightly, because that standard it can ensure ; 
the possession of artistic genius it cannot 
ensure. And it seems: rather: illogical that 
those who are loudest in objecting to In- 
stitute examinations _ because architecture 
is an art, “and you cannot examine in art,” 
are also loudest in demanding that the In- 
stitute should make artistic merit the test of 
election, 

Who is to decide on such a test? The 
fourth query put to intending candidates for 
seats on the Council was, whether they 
would be in favour of photographs of the 
executed work of candidates for Fellowship 
being exhibited at the Institute for one 
month before their election. Several cor- 
respondents who were generally in favour of 
the position taken up by the Associates’ 
meeting expressed themselves, we observe, 
in decided disapproval of that suggestion. 
It appears to us most objectionable that 
candidates should be asked to submit photo- 
graphs of their works to the general body of 
the Institute in order that the general body, 
including many who may be both their 
juniors in years and their inferiors in know- 
ledge and ability, should sit in judgment on 
them and decide whether they are fit to be 
elected. We might at least require that the 
general body of the artistic persuasion 
should first show some symptom of knowing 
their own minds and being agreed as to 
what they admire. We have not heard 
much of such unanimity. What we have 
found in many cases is that the younger 
generation of the “art” set think every- 
body’s work bad, except their own and 
(if they are unusually large-minded) that 
of one or two of their friends. We 
observe at the same time that such 
persons are usually exceedingly irritated at 
any criticism or depreciation of their own 
productions. There are exceptions no doubt, 
but that is a largely-prevailing temper of 
mind among the younger architects of the 
day, and it can hardly be called a judicial, or 
even a judicious one. 

That there should be dissatisfaction with 
the Institute we are not surprised; but 
reasonable grounds for dissatisfaction are 
not to be found so much in connexion with its 
recent schemes as in its want of enthusiasm, 
and in the prominence given to subjects 
of mere business and to persons whose 
only:claims to attention have no connexion 
whatever with architectural art. But this is 
a matter much more of detail than’ of 
principle. The principle of testing the 
technical efficiency and knowledge of its 
would-be members by an examination is a 
sound and useful one; it has we believe 
done much good already; and -it. is hardly 
correct to say that the Institute is taking a 


new line in attaching importance to the 
technical and professional side of archi- 
tecture. It is rather the other way about ; 
it is the complainants who are making new 
demands on it, such as were not in the air 
at all at the time the Institute was founded. 
In .their enthusiasm for art they have our 
entire sympathy, but we do not see that the 
Institute can be, in. its official capacity, an 
instrument for raising the standard of archi- 
tectural design and architectural taste.in the 
country, or for setting up any. special 
standard of excellence in design as a con- 
dition of membership. The Institute is 
not an Academy of Arts, and was not 
founded to fulfil any such function, It 
was founded, as the Charter says, “for the 
advancement of the art of architecture,” 
but that end can hardly be attained by 
official machinery, or by the endeavour to 
base claims for membership on a standard of 
artistic taste which it is impossible to define, 
and in regard to which, perhaps, no two 
people would exactly agree. It can only set 
up a technical standard, and this it has been 
endeavouring to do with more precision 
than formerly—an endeavour in which it 
merits more support than it has received. 
The advancement of architecture in the 
artistic sense is rather to be attained 
by the promotion of the study and con- 
sideration of architecture in its higher 
aspect. And in this respect it does not seem 
to receive the support of those who profess 
so much interest in this view of the subject. 
A recent paper on early architecture in this 
country, for instance, a subject of the greatest 
interest and entirely above mere professional 
considerations, was read to nearly empty 
benches. Where, on that evening, were the 
sixty Associates’ whose names we_ see 
appended to the circular addressed to candi- 
dates for seats on the Council? Not at the 
meeting certainly, or it would have beena 
well-attended one. Those who desire to see 
the artistic side of architecture more pro- 
minently considered at the Institute would 
gain this end better by giving their co-opera- 
tion and support to papers and discussions 
on the higher class of subjects, than by 
demanding an official recognition of artistic 
merit which it is impossible to formalise 
logically, and which it is practically beyond 
the powers or the province of the Institute 
to carry out. $ 


—+1>}+—__ 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS FOR PRO- 
POSED NEW ASYLUM AT HENDON. 


SE aus hospital is about to be erected 

am) for the managers of the Central 
London Sick Asylum District, who 
==} represent and are elected by the 
Guardians ot the Westminster Union, the 
Strand Union, and the united parishes of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields ‘and St. George, Blooms- 
bury. 

The accommodation specified by the 
managers to be provided by the competing 
architects comprises eight general wards of 
twenty-eight beds each, eight small wards of 
two beds each, two small wards for noisy 
patients of two beds each, two large wards 
for measles of two beds each, and one large 
lying-in ward ot two beds. 

Six architects were invited to compete, 
and of these Messrs. John Giles, Gough & 
Trollope, Messrs. C. & W. Henman, Mr. 
Alfred Williams, Mr. Charles Bell, and Mr. 
Williams Cross have submitted designs. 
The Managers have selected for the first 
premium of 100/. the design by Messrs. 
John Giles, Gough, & Trollope, and for the 
second of 70/. that of Messrs. C. & W. 
Henman, and an honorarium of 257. has been 
paid to each of the three remaining com- 
petitors. In making their award the 
Managers were assisted by a careful report 
from Mr, C. J. Shoppee as to the manner in 
which the stipulations. and requirements 
were met by the various competitors. 
The design by Messrs. John Giles, Gough, 
& Trollope well merits the position it has 








obtained, being both in general arrangement 


and in detail clearly superior to the plans of 
other competitors. 

The administration block, of course, 
forms the central feature of the plan, with 
the male wards on one side and the female 
wards on the other. In this central block 
is placed on one side the board-room ‘and 
all the offices connected, and on the other 
side the receiving wards with all their 
necessary adjuncts, whilst the common day-. 
room for patients is placed between these 
two projecting wings to the rear. 

At the back of the common-room runs. 
one straight corridor north-west to south- 
east, from which all parts of the Asylum 
lead off. The rear portion of the administra-. 
tion block on the other side of the main. 
corridor contains the kitchens, sculleries, and) 
stores, the matron’s department to the left,. 
and the steward’s to the right. 

At the rear of the administration block, and. 
connected thereto by covered corridors, are 
the laundry and the engineering department, 
the former to the left, and hence, with its. 
approach, under the control of the matron, 
and the latter to the right, and so supervised. 
by the steward. 

At the rear of these buildings again, but 
separated by a road, are the mortuary and 
the steward’s house. 


house are distinct buildings, the former at 
latter fronting the administration block, 


the detail ot the planning of the administra-. 
tion block, but must content ourselves by 
characterising it as a triumph of masterly and 
skilful arrangement. of in ' 

In the ward. unit, the sanitary appurte- 


small ward for two beds, ward-kitchen and. 
stores at the entrance, and two fireplaces. 
with Galton’s stoves and ascending flies 
are placed in each ward,and supplemented' 
by hot-water radiators next the walls. 





‘(Bs 


The second premiated design lacks: the 
compactness of the first in the administrative 
portion, which is planned in rather a ram-- 
bling and disconnected manner, doubtless 
with a laudable intention of keeping’ distinct 
the various individual functions which go to» 
make up the whole of an administrative de- 
partment in a large institution. 


ward itself is cut off from its own bath-room: 
and ward-kitchen by a cross Ventilated) 
lobby. 

Mr. Alfred Williams, Mr. Charles Bell, an& 
Mr. Williams Cross all sent in plans which. 
have many points of merit, and might evem 
be considered good if there were no better 
submitted; but all are, in various details, 
inferior to the first premiated design. Mr., 
Charles Bell, perhaps, approaches most 
nearly to the lines of the successful com- 
petitors, but as an example of points of 
inferiority, we may mention the provision 


block, and in the ward units the separation, 
wards for two beds have two windows on 
one side only, and hence no cross ventilation. 

In a competition between’ experts it 1s 
little points like this which decide the 
question of superiority, and the successful 
competitors have shown their pre-eminence: 
in very many of these little points. 


ro a 


NOTES. 


E publish in ‘another column Mr. 
Pearson’s report to the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough, 
on the state of the west front 

of the Cathedral, a document which ought to 

have serious interest for all who realise what 

a great possession to a nation is a great 

building. It is evident from Mr. Pearson’s 

report that there is no time to be lost if we 
are to avoid the necessity of pulling down 
the west front to rebuild’ it securely ; a con- 
tingency which we should regard as almost 
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as bad as its actual fall. We know, of 


The nurses’ home and the medical officer's: 
the extreme left of the female side and the: 


We cannot afford space to fully describe: 


nances are placed'in turrets at the end, and a. 


In the wards the sanitary turrets are- 
placed at the centre of the length, and the- 


of one entrance only to the administration 
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course, that we should be told that the 
majority of the stones can be numbered and 
used again; but will they be? And even 
then would the front, reset in this way and 
with a good deal of new stone - work 
blent with it, ever be the same to us as 
the original? When we consider the 
absolutely unique character and ‘design of 
the front, the idea of its loss or rebuilding is 
something to be fought against at all costs ; 
and it is to be hoped that there is still time 
for judicious and careful repair to render it 
stable for a longtime. An interesting point 
in Mr. Pearson’s report is the suggestion that 
the main piers of the porch, which lean over 
at a greater angle than the work above them, 
had settled out of the perpendicular whilst 
the building of the front was still in progress. 
It appears that internally there is little 
appearance of the front masonry parting from 
the vaulting; nothing at all equal to what 
would have been produced if the front had 
settled outwards to the present extent after 
it was entirely completed. Taking into con- 
sideration all that we now know as to the 
careless manner in which Medizval founda- 
tions were formed, nothing is more likely 
than that the piers should have settled 
almost before they were finished ; and that 
the settling should be quietly ignored as of 
no great consequence, and the building pro- 
ceeded with as if nothing had happened, is 
equally in accordance with Medizeval pre- 
cedent. Curious that the same men should 
have been such great building artists and 
such bad engineers. 





HE Classical Review for May records 
some important discoveries at Seli- 
nonte. The foundations of a temple near to 
the Propyleea of the citadel have been laid 
bare: it has no peristyle. A large portion of 
the north wall, built by Hermocrates in 
409 B.C., has also been discovered, and some 
remains of an earlier period. In the founda- 
tions of the temple a vast mass of terra- 
cottas, bronzes, and fragments of glass were 
found, among them lamps to the number of 
10,000; also a head of Greek marble, im- 
portant as resembling the head of Zeus in 
the well-known Zeus and Heva.metope of 
Selinus; an archaic dedication to Demeter 
the fruit-bearer (Malophoros), a title known 
from both Euripides and Pausanias, but 
never, we believe, found before in an in- 
scription ; fragments of a terra-cotta relief 
with a representation of Nereids carrying the 
arms of Achilles, and probably belonging to 
a kind of perirrhanterion; also several 
hundreds ‘of Campanian coins in excellent 
preservation. 





E may direct attention to the corre- 
spondence from Mr. Macvicar Ander- 
son and Mr, Carée, on another page, in 
regard to the Willesden School Board com- 
petition, in which the former was the assessor 
and the latter the candidate selected by him. 
The correspondence seems to show a most 
determined intention to ignore the assessor’s 
opinion entirely, and obviously for no good 
or valid reason. As we have always said, 
there may be cases in which a competition 
committee, while giving every weight to an 
assessor's advice, may have a good reason 
for dissenting from it, and we cannot expect 
those who are to pay for and use a building 
to part with all choice in the matter. There- 
fore we cannot support 2x Zoéo the suggestion 
at the close of Mr. Carée’s letter, that archi- 
tects should only compete on a direct 
understanding that the assessor's award 
should be accepted. As a hard and fast rule 
that will not work. What we have a right 
to expect is that all reasonable weight should 
be given to an assessor’s opinion, and that a 
good and open reason should be given for 
declining to accept it. But there is no 
evidence of anything in this case but a 
dogged determination to give the competition 
to a particular architect, against the real 
interests even of the committee themselves, 
The facts as stated by Mr. Macvicar Ander- 
Son can lead to only one conclusion. 


HE Industrial Exhibition at Berlin is 
now a certainty, and the promoters 
propose having the inauguration early 
in May next year. The numerous diffi- 
culties as to the scope of the exhibition, 
its site, and the Government and Municipal 
subsidies have been overcome. As stated 
in. a former number, the Treptow suburb 
has been decided upon, and a site of about 
the same area as the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 has been put at the disposal of the 
Exhibition Committee. The River Spree 
forms one of the boundaries of the site, and, 
at the same time, gives ample opportunity 
for passenger-steamer traffic from various 
parts of the city. On two other sides, the 
boundary of the grounds is formed by 
railway-lines, which allow of a passenger 
traffic of about 30,000 passengers every hour 
by the local and suburban trains. There 
is also a line of tramways, and we 
understand that the cars will be worked by 
electricity. The completion of an electric 
overhead railway to Treptow, now in course 
of construction, is, however, unfortunately 
very doubtful. From a plan illustrated in 
our official contemporary, Centralblatt der 
Bauverwaltung, the grounds appear to have 
been very cleverly laid out. This has been 
no easy matter, as a number of roads run 
through the grounds which could not be 
touched, and part of the site is wooded. 
The scope of the exhibition is distinctly 
limited to the Berlin industries, and the area 
of the buildings required is hence small 
compared with the extensive grounds. The 
principal building will be in the form of a 
central gallery with wings, a machinery hall, 
and a large domed space for ceremonials. Its 
superficial area will be 40,000 square métres. 
There will be separate buildings for the 
chemical trades (with a lecture-hall), for the 
river fisheries, for hygiene, for municipal 
government, and for the victualling section, 
and there will be a model theatre for an 
audience of 1,700, and a large assembly-hall. 
In laying out the site care has been taken to 
keep separate everything that can be said to 
have the fair or bazaar element init. With 
the exception of “Old Berlin,” these enter- 
tainments, stalls, &c., will only be allowed 
on certain sites outside the exhibition area 
proper. In the design of the buildings care 
has also been taken that the appearance 
shall be that of temporary structures, and no 
imitations of palatial buildings, run up in 
plaster, will be allowed. We consider both 
restrictions very satisfactory. Messrs. Griese- 
bach, Hoffacker, and Bruno Schmitz have 
been retained to act as joint architects to 
the committee, and may also be considered 
entirely responsible for the arrangement of 
the grounds. 


HE compromise made at the London 
County Council in regard to the Better- 
ment question was ratified by the House of 
Commons on Monday. We have already 
noted the few points of the compromise 
which appear, as we have said, to be a fair 
one. It was urged in the debate that the 
area of Betterment ought not also to be the 
area of Worsement, but it is desirable to 
have some definite area, and there appears 
to be no reason why that should not be 
one and the same area for both purposes. 
The most striking objection was the 
theoretical one that the House ought not to 
override the decision of a Select Committee. 
There is a good deal to be said in favour of 
this view, since such alteration of the 
decision of Select Committees weakens 
their authority. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the Committee, if they had had the 
terms of the compromise before them, would 
have agreed to it, and it was clearly un- 
desirable to keep up the already long Parlia- 
mentary struggle when all parties had arrived 
at a fair agreement. 








HE electric lighting works of the Cor- 
poration of Leicester show that the 
scare about the “antiquation factor” is be- 
ginning to wear off. At one time it was 





almost impossible to get a municipality to 





take up proposals for elecfric lighting, as so 
many systems had to be chosen from, and so 
many improvements in machinery were con- 
tinually being made that a large and un- 
known “‘antiquation factor” had to be taken 
into consideration. The works at Leicester 
are amongst the finest in Britain, and the 
engine-room is a revelation to anyone accus- 
tomed to the ordinary “ make-shift” look of 
the engine-rooms at electric lighting stations. 
The roof of the engine-room is supported by 
wrought-iron principals and pitch-pine rafters, 
and the floor is paved with’ tesselated tiles. 
A dado of match-boarding with moulded cap 
and skirting, and stained and varnished to 
match the roof, surrounds the room. All the 
unsightly steam-pipes and conductors are 
hidden away in the basement under the 
flooring. The alternators are of the Mordey- 
Victoria type, and their finish is in keeping 
with the handsome appearance of the room. 
They are similar to those at the Bankside 
station of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company. The works are about 
one and a-half miles from the centre of the 
town at the Aylestone-road Gas Works, They 
were designed and laid down by Mr. Alfred 
Colson, the gas engineer to the Corporation. 
The action of the Corporation in supplying 
electric fittings to their customers has given 
rise to numerous protests in the local news- 
papers. That they make some small profit 
in their trading, which goes towards the loss 
at present incurred in supplying the light at 
sixpence per unit, is hardly a sufficient reason 
for competing against local firms, as the 
saving in the rates is infinitesimal. Not only 
have the local firms to pay rates which are 
used to provide capital to set up a business 
to compete against their own, but also all the 
tests of the fittings are made by the Corpora- 
tion inspectors, and the whole weight of 
municipal influence is dead against them. 
They have a real giievance, and the ex- 
pediency of the action of the Corporation 
may well be doubted. This is another 
example of that questionable interference of 
Corporations with matters of private enter- 
prise of which we spoke in an article in our 
issue for May 18. 


A SECOND report by Dr. S. W. Wheaton 

to the Local Government Board, upon 
the causes of diphth€ria in the Hinckley 
Urban and Rural Districts, states that con- 
siderable improvements have recently been 
effected in the sewerage of the town. More 
attention has been paid to the flushing of the 
sewers, and those sewers which were in an 
especially toul condition previously are 
now free from deposit. Much, however, 
remains to be done in order to place 
the sewerage of the town in a satis- 
factory condition ; especially the replacing of 
old brick culverts by proper drains. Dr. 
Wheaton urges that the attention of the 
Urban Sanitary Authorities should be directed 
to the defective consiruction of house drains 
in parts of their districts; and that they 
should cause a systematic inspection of the 
house drains to be made, and any which are 
found to be defective should be replaced by 
pipe drains, and that all yards and open 
spaces immediately about houses should be 
properly levelled and paved, or laid with 
suitable materials, so as to secure efficient 
drainage and cleanliness. 








HE paper on Village Water Supplies 
recently read by Mr. R. E. Middleton 

at the Surveyors’ Institution, has been issued, 
with the discussion on it, in a pamphlet 
form.* It is an exceedingly useful and 
interesting paper on a very important sub- 
ject, and contains, besides advice and theory, 
a considerable amount of statistical informa- 
tion. We have constantly noted, in the 
reports to the Local Government Board on 
the sanitary condition of various districts, 
that inadequacy of water supply, and absence 
of means for a proper supply, is one of the 
most common causes of the prevalence of 
a low sanitary condition in the district. Mr. 
Middleton endeavours to show how such 
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supplies can be obtained in the least costly 
inciner. The chiet opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a new supply generally comes 
from the inhabitants themselves, who are 
always afraid that a new water supply will 
saddle them with new expenses, and will 
haul the worst water out of the deepest 
wel’s rather than face the need of a better 
supply. A paper showing, the most 
economical methods of getting such a supply 
is therefore of the highest practical impor- 
tance, 





1° the sale, which extended over five days 
of last week, of the late Viscount 
Clifden’s collection were comprised the set 
of pairtings by Guardi, bought in Venice by 
George, first Baron Dover, and some irter- 
esting examples of architectural pictures by 
Canaletto, Scott, Pugh, Hogarth, and others. 
Pugh shows otd Covent Garden, looking 
westwards, with the central column, carrying 
dials, which was erected in 1663, and whereof 
the gilded ball afterwards belonged to John 
Kemble; also Lord Orford’s house, now 
tenanted by a sporting club, with its original 
facade, since altered. The dial column is 
also depicted in Hogarth’s painting of the 
Vegetable Market, looking up towards 
Russell-street, and taken from beneath the 
portico of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. A 
painting, the artist unknown, catalogued 
as “A View of the Mall, St. James’s Park, 
with old Whitehall Gateway,” is particularly 
worthy of attention, for it represents the old 
Tilt Yard, as seen from south of Spring- 
gardens, with the former stables and barracks 
‘built by Charles II. for the Household Cavalry, 
but pulled down in 1751 for the Horse 
Guards offices. What we may call the old 
‘Horse Guards appears as a red brick building, 
with turret and clock, very similar in design 
to its successor: it is strikingly different 
from the structure as depicted in the paint- 
ing, engraved for Pennant’s volume, showing 
‘Charles II. and his dogs in the foreground. 
This latter painting was then in the collec- 
tion at Wimpole. Two large canvasses 
(513 in. by 36 in.), by Scott, show the river 
‘as seen by one turned towards St. Paul's, 
and towards Lambeth. The former is taken 
from an elevated position (perhaps the top 
‘of Denmark House) eastwards of the Savoy; 
it shows the river-side terrace and boat- 
stairs of Denmark House, and much more of 
Wren’s spires and towers than would be 
possible, we think, from the river level there, 
after allowing for a curve of the shore. The 
companion painting is of the entire length 
of old Westminster Bridge, the Abbey, St. 
Margaret’s (with a cupola surmounting the 
tower), Lambeth House in the background, 
and so on, as seen from mid-stream below 
Whitehall. There was a smaller picture, by 
Scott, of the same subject. Paintings of 
this kind illustrate London’s history, and 
Should be secured for the nation. W. Hunt's 
view of St. Martin's Church is curious, for 
the point of view is an uncommon one: 
deing the back of Carlton House-terrace, 
that is to say, the raised offices overlooking 
the Park. We may cite, too, Canaletto’s 
panel - painting of Charing Cross and 
Northumberland House, his Bridge of 
Verona, and portrait of himself. It was in- 
teresting to compare the numerous pictures 
of Venetian scenes—the Piazza, Grand 
Canal, Doge’s Palace, and so forth—with 
Miss Clara Montalba’s more recent ren- 
dering of St. Mark's, which happened to 
be at Christie's Rooms, just over the way. 


—_ 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 

THE ‘Galliera Museum has just opened its 
dloors to the public for the second time, for a 
private exhibition. This is the last exhibition of the 
kind ‘that will be held there, before it becomes 
the Museum of Industrial Art of the Ville de 
Paris, The first time, the exhibition consisted of 
portraits of ladies, the profits of which went to a 
‘charitable object. This time the object is to 
celebrate the centenary of Corot. A monu- 
ment is to be erected in his memory, the 
‘execution of which is to be confided to the 
‘sculptor Henri Cros. His statue or bust is to be 
placed in the Parc Monceau. In truth his real 





monument, that chosen by himself, and which 
agrees best with his modest character, is the 
white stele decorated with his medallion erected 
on the ejge of the pond at Moar k gf in 
the country in which he lived so long, 
and where he loved to paint scenes which 
were always veiled with a light mist. The 
State, provincial museums, and amateurs, both 
foreign and native, have contributed to this 
exhibition, which comprises 143 pictures, but which 
is in reality only a compendium ot Corot’s work. 
It is very interesting, and shows the evolution of 
the talent of the master. For Corot was always 
learning, and even at the times of his most 
brilliant successes he was feeling his way, and 
was hardly able to show his full individuality. 
It is this which explains the great difference 
which exists in his earlier works, ‘* Democrite et 
les Abdéritains,” which was in the Salon of 1841, 
** Homére et les Bergers” (Salon of 1845), ‘‘ Jésus 
au Jardin des Oliviers” (Salon of 1849), and the 
more recent landscapes, where the light foliage 
of the poplars and willows sifts the morning light 
into a fine and delicate grey. It is remarkable 
that amongst all his pictures there is not to be 
found the heavy and dark foliage of the oaks, so 
much loved by Theodore Rousseau, Diaz, or Jules 
Dupré, nor the warm and glowing colour of the 
south ; what he revelled in was the bright effects 
of the rising sun or the uncertain tints of the 
twilight. There is a certain sadness in his pictures 
which does not’ recall either the brightness of 
‘spring, the glow of summer, nor the richness 
of autumn. It seems as if there had existed 
for him a sort of intermediate season where the 
brightness and sparkle of nature was always 
enveloped in a light veil, through which here and 
there the red kerchief of a peasant shines out. 

Amongst the works lent by the museums, we 
may mention a ‘Vue de Ville d’Avray,” 
belonging to the Museum at Mans, a ‘Soleil 
Couchant”’ from the Nantes Museum, and ‘‘ Les 
wtangs de Ville d’Avray,” belonging to the 
Museum at Rouen. Amongst the number of 
pictures belonging to private collections may be 
mentioned the ‘‘ Vue de |’Hdpital de Beauvais,” 
executed in 1833, and belonging to M. J. Blanche. 
There are also three lovely pictures lent by M. 
Archibald Coats, ‘‘Le Soir,” ‘*La Danse des 
Nymphs,” and *‘ La Ronde d’Enfants.” ‘Le 
Lac” from the collection of W. Coats, ‘‘ La 
Femme au Tigre,” which figures in Brussels, 
in the collection of M. Dekens, ‘'L’Allée 
Ombreuse” of M. Donatis, ** L’Effét de Lune” 
from the Grunebaum collection, the ‘* Matin 
Prés de la Mer,” lent by M. Ch. Roberts of 
London, and quite a series of beautiful pictures 
lent by M. Henri Vever. 

There is an interesting little exhibition now 
going on in the Durand Ruel _ Gallery, 
which is quite worthy of a visit. The 
whole is strange, and often incomprehensible, 
but a certain number of the pictures are remark- 
able and powerful. We speak of the works 
of M. Claude Monet, which consist of forty-nine 
pictures, mostly landscapes. Amongst them we 
noticed twenty views of Rouen Cathedral. The 
artist is very fond of painting the magnificent 
architecture of the doorway at every hour of the 
day: at one time in the morning, taken with the 
sunlight playing on the delicate stone carving ; 
then again he shows it enveloped in a fog, and 
then standing out against a winter sky. They 
are only simple architectural impressions, and 
require to be looked at from a distance, and even 
then they appear very extraordinary to the general 
public ; nevertheless they exhibit evident sincerity, 
a genius for colouring, and effects, which, though 
they may be bizarre, are worthy of serious atten- 
tion. M. Monet has applied the same treatment 
to the landscapes taken in the mountains of 
Norway, but they do not offer the same qualities 
of colouring as his paintings of the old Gothic 
cathedral. 

The Government has submitted to the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris the question of the 1900 
exhibition. The Municipality will have to pay a 
large sum towards the expenses of the exhibition, 
which will amount to about 100 million frances, of 
which 60 millions are provided by a guarantee 
society. The remainder will have to be contri- 
buted by the State and the City of Paris. It is 
now decided that the principal entrance to the 
exhibition will be on the right bank of the Seine, 
at the angle of the Place de la Concorde, and the 
Cours la Reine. A State entrance“will also be 
formed at the Champs Elysées, at the entrance of 
the new avenue which will conduct to the 
Esplanade des Invalides, On the present site of 
the Palais de l’Industrie two buildings will be 
raised; on the right the Palais»des Beaux- 





Arts, containing a large glass covered court 100 





métres long, and oval in plan, where future horse 
shows and horticultural shows can be held amiq 
a very effective architectural framework. On the 
left will be the pavilion of the City of Paris 
separated from the Palais des Beaux-Arts by 4 
large ‘‘rond-point,” whence the projected ney 
avenue will start. It is in this quarter, a 

to M. Bouvard’s plan, that the fine art section 
and the retrospective exhibitions of Art ang 
Education will be grouped. On the other side of 
the bridge will be the pavilions dedicated to State 
manufactures and to industrial art. The quay; 
on the left bank, totally transformed, will receive 
a long range of constructions with double facades, 
those towards the river with wide terraces jp 
front of them. Cafés, concerts, theatres, &, 
will find place here, as well as the reconstructions 
of historical monuments. The Colonial Exhitj. 
tion, formerly on the Esplanade des Invalj 
will be disposed in the Trocadéro Park, com. 
municating with the Champ de Mars by the Pont 
d’Iena, which will be considerably enlarged. 

On the Champ de Mars it is proposed to c». 
struct a series of palaces, designed with a view to 
total effect, as well as to individual design, Each 
building which contains exhibits of a special 
class will be constructed so as to utilise, as far as 
possible, for its exterior decoration, the class of 
materials exhibited in it. The park of the Champ 
de Mars will be reserved for grand fétes, as well 
as the Galerie des Machines, which is to be pre. 
served. The machinery exhibition will occupy 
the whole circumference around the double row 
of palaces on the Champ de Mars, with the 
Palace of Electricity in the centre. Such is, in 
brief, the scheme as agreed on by the managing 
committee, and which now has to be discussed by 
the Chambers and by the Municipal Council, 

The voting for the ‘‘ médailles d’honneur ” a 
the Champs Elysées Salon has just been gon 
through. In architecture the medal has not bem 
awarded, none of the recipients proposed having 
obtained a majority. The medal in painting hy 
been awarded to M. Ernest Hébert, for his 
picture ‘‘Le Sommeil de l’Enfant Jésus,” the 
other candidates named being MM. Hen 
Martin, Hlenner, Vollon, and Harpignies. Th 
sculpture medal has been given to M. Bartholdi, 
author of the group ‘*La Suisse Secourant le 
Douleurs de Strasbourg.” At the Ecole ds 
Beaux-Arts the subject given for the ‘* concous 
de Rome,” in the architectural section, is “A 
Palace for Exhibitions and Fétes.” The publi 
exhibition of the designs, and of those in th 
painting and sculpture sections, will take place a 
the end of July or beginning of August. 

The Department of Fine Arts has purchase 
for the Luxembourg M. Detaille’s large picture ia 
last year’s Salon, *‘ Les Victimes du Devoir,”s 
scene at a fire. The obvious destiny of suchs 
picture was official purchase, but it would hav 
been much in place in the Fire Departmen 
building of a Town Hall than in the Luxombourg, 
which is essentially a museum of art. It is no 
a very interesting work from the artistic point 
view. The Municipal Administration _ hav 
arranged to set up the bronze group left to then 
by the late M. Cain, of an eagle and a vultur 
fighting over the body of a bear, on an artificil 
rockwork in the Square Montholon, with a water 
fall or fountain beneath it. 

To give an idea of the extent of architectunl 
work being carried out by the Municipality 
Paris, it may be mentioned that the money to be 
expended on new school buildings in Paris dur 
1895-6 is estimated at 30 million francs, for 9) 
buildings to be erected this year and 28 in the 
following year. About 52 millions will havet 
be expended to complete the new school building 
required for Paris. 

—_1+» + — 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


THE INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 
UPON DESIGN. ; 

THE ordinary meeting of the members of tis 
Association was held on the 24th ult., in the 
meeting-room of the Royal Institute of Brifih 
Architects, Mr. E. W. Mountford (President) # 
the chair. 

A donation to the library from Mr. J. T. Peny 
was announced, and a vote of thanks passed! 
the donor. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks 
Messrs. Earle and Sim, and to the gentlemen 
who took part in the Burlesque at the Soirée 0 
the 16th inst. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Colonel 
Balfour and Captain Whyte, of the Londo 
Scottish, for the use of their Hall. 

It was announced that the annual dinner hal 
been postponed until Friday, the 14th of June 





Many gentlemen wished to be present, who welt 
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going out of town, and there was no other course 
left but to postpone the dinner for a fortnight. 
The dinner would take place at the Holborn 
Restaurant, and the tickets already issued would 
be available for it. 

The Chairman also announced that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had once more 
generously consented to make the Association a 
grant of 100/. The original vote was 100/. per 
annum for three years, and it was understood 
that at the end of the term the vote would be re- 
considered. The result had been that the vote 
of 100/. was again given for the coming year. 

The report of the scrutineers was then read, 
with the following result :—Number of papers 
sent in 275, of which 9 were rejected as irregular. 
The result of the election was as follows :—Presi- 
dent, W. D. Carde, M.A., F.S.A. 3 Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs, G. H. Fellowes Prynne and 
F, T. W. Goldsmith; Ordinary Members of 
Committee, Messrs. E. W. Mountford, 242 
votes; A. B. Pite, 222 votes; F.*G. Hooper, 
217 votes; J. Begg, 191 votes; Owen Fleming, 
174 votes; W. H. Seth Smith, 160 votes; E. 
Woodthorpe, 157 votes; Theo. Moore, 156 
votes ; Hon. A. McGarel-Hogg, 109 votes ; A. W. 
Earle, 105 votes. Hon. Treasurer, Hampden W. 
Pratt; Hon. Librarian, J. W. Stonhold ; Hon. 
Secretaries, B. F. Fletcher andA. H. Hart. The 
above form the Committee. Other Officers :— 
Hon. Solicitor, W. H. Jamieson ; Hon. Assistant- 
Librarians, C. H. Freeman and E. W. M, 
Wonnacott; Hon. Auditors, E. H. Sim and 
¥. G. W. Buss ; Assistant Secretary and Regis- 
trar, D. G. Driver. 

On the motion of Mr. Goldsmith, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the scrutineers. 

Mr. Greenop next proposed a vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers, and notably to the President 
and Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Votes of thanks were also passed to the 
Honorary Secretaries, to Mr. H. W. Pratt, the 
Honorary Treasurer, and to the Honorary 
Librarian and his Assistants. 

Mr. Walter Crane then read the following 
paper on ** The Influence of Architectural Style 
upon Design ” :-— 

It seems tolerably obvious that without shelter 
of some kind, without walls or roof, without 
suitable materials, determined limits, proportions, 
and prepared surfaces, the art of the decorative 
designer, whether in sculpture or painting, or any 
other method of expression, could not have much 
chance of serious development, historic con- 


walls of cliffs and caves might be utilised 
certainly, as they have been in pre-historic times ; 
bold tribal ensigns, such as the ‘‘ White Horse,” 
cut through the green turf on the chalk, in a kind 
of natural sgraffito, as it appears upon the 
Wiltshire down, might exist (with periodic 
scouring) for ages; but it is only with the 
development of the constructive art that organic 
ornament springs to life; only with the squaring 
and joining of timbers, the moulding of bricks and 
tiles, and the cutting and dressing of stone, and 
their use under the constructive necessities of a 
building, that the sense of relation or proportion 
is born, without which we could have no fine art 
at all. 

It may be an open question whether the im- 
pressionist individual graphic sketcher, or the 
constructive associated craftsman designer, repre- 
sented the primitive artistic condition. We are 
apt to colour history as well as art by the tint of 
our own sympathies— but judging from the 
fragmentary sgraffito of the cave-men it would 
almost seem as if the former were the first in the 
field, and that man only slowly found his way to 
the harmonious related and ornamental forms of 
art after he had made some progress in the 
construction of the primitive dwelling. 

It seems highly probable that from the material | 
and method of {construction of the wicker and 
wattled walls of the primitive hut were derived 
motives for some of the first types of pattern 
design. 

The primitive hunter-artist might scratch the 
forms of the reindeer and mammoth upon the 
bone handles of his weapons ; or the herdsman- 
astronomer cut the signs of the sun and moon, of 
fire and water upon clay or stone ; but the sense 
of rhythm and harmonious recurring line would 
have to be learned in following the useful craft of 
the rush-plaiter and basket-maker, to whose 
simple constructive methods we owe at least two 
important plans of ornament—the checquer and 
the spiral meandering line. Their value, too, has 
never been forgotten in ornamental work, and 
when man learned to work stone and bronze he 
still perpetuated these primitive motives, 

In considering the bearing of the architectural 
influence upon decorative design of all kinds, 
which is so marked in all historic art, we may 
conveniently adopt Mr. Ruskin’s three broad and 
main divisions which indicate the fundamental 
differences of constructive principle in archi- 
tecture, namely :— 

I. The architecture of the lintel. 

II. The architecture of the round arch. 

III. The architecture of the pointed arch, 





tinuity, or permanent existence. The natural 


of view by their leading ornamental spaces, or 
features, we might distinguish them severally as :— 
I, The architecture of the frieze and pedi- 
ment, 

IJ. The architenture of the spandrel and dome. 
III, The architecture of the vault and window. 
Of lintel architecture ancient Egypt gives us 
the most massive examples, but it seems most 
probable, even here, that stone construction only 
followed wood, or rather, reeds and clay, and 
that the types and systems of ornamentation were 
originally suggested by those materials, 

If we look at the primitive Egyptian house, 
planned for a hot climate, built by the great river- 
side, of materials furnished by the river itself, we 
may see the type of the massive Egyptian temple 
column (in the clustered reeds fixed at the angles) ; 
this but represents, in stone, and more formally, a 
bundle of lotus reeds bound together by fillets of 
rushes, with the bud and flower clustered at the 
top to form the capital. The coved cornice of 
the flat mud roof made of rushes, is perpetuated in 
the painted cornice of the pylons of the great 
temples, as at Edfu and Philz. 

The mud wall built in layers filled in between 
the frame-work of reeds with its horizontal and 
vertical divisions marked by them, may also have 
suggested the sub-divisions of the ctone-wall to 
receive the hieroglyphics and figure-paintings, 
but with the adoption of stone structure came 
stone sculpture, and the temple walls are regarded 
as great surfaces for the permanent record of the 
mysteries of religion, of the powers and attributes 
of gods and kings, of their wars and conquests, 
and of the labours of the people upon which the 
wealth and power of empire always rest. 

The Egyptian wall-reliéfs were sunk, the 
outlines being hollowed and the edges of the 
figures rounded, so that they never projected in 
relief beyond the surface of the wall. We may 
consider this an elementary stage in the evolution 
of relief sculpture, but undoubtedly the broad and 
massive monumental look of the walls, which is 
so marked a feature of. the Egyptian style, owes 
its character to this treatment. 

The statues have the same simple, broad, 
massive architectural character, as if they were 
the half-emerged spirits of the changeless stone 
itself, placid of . countenance, and tranquilly 
indifferent to the passage of time ; they impress us 
with their sublime dignity, which belongs alike to 
their sphinxes and lions which guard the portals 
as to the small portrait statue. Even where 
these latter show an extraordinary realism, as in 
the famous scribe of the Louvre, with the eyes of 
rock crystal, quartz, and bronze—a work of the 





or,.characterising them from the decorator’s point 


early empite—they are stilt under the influence of 
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this architectural control, simplicity, and reserve, 
which seem to me to give dignity to all Egyptian 
art, 

The Egyptians, though acquainted with the use 
of the round arch, did not use it as an architectural 
feature, like the Assyrians in their palace gate- 
ways, and who also, according to Viollet-le-Duc, 
used the round brick vault to support the roof of 
the interior large halls of these palaces ; but the 
sculptor was the chief decorator in the Assyrian 
palace. He kept the door with his mighty 
winged bulls, man-headed, meeting at the angles, 
and facing outwards in a formidable way, their 
general design controlled by the rectangle of their 
position and architectural purpose; and he 
covered the alabaster wall? slabs} with delicately- 
chiselled reliefs, in which the story of his times 
and the customs of his country is graphically, if 
somewat rigidly, told, : 

The ancient Persian depended largely for his 
architectural effects upon lintel and column. The 
peculiar form of the typical capital suggesting its 
origin in the timber built houses of the Medes, 
with forked tree stems supporting the beams of 
the roof. 

The wall decoration of glazed bricks from the 
ancient fortress and palace of Susa shows the 
Persians to have been accomplished workers in 
that material, and to have been early distinguished 
for their ornamental and colour sense. The 
frieze of archers moving in severe profile along 
the battlements of the fortress forms a striking 
decoration, and at the same a_ remarkable 
illustration of the architectural influence, since 
the decoration not only shows this in its design, 
but could not have existed apart from the actual 
wall and its construction. The very joints of the 
bricks help the general effect and vary the surface. 
Design, colour, and modelling are here one with 
structure. The figures appear to have been 
pees upon the clay or other material while soft, 

rom wooden moulds, and then divided into 
bricks; the bricks being long in proportion to 
thickness. The colour surface of the turquoise 
blue of the ground is very varied, being put on in 
small round flattened disc-like patches. The 
figures are alternate as to richness, patterns, and 
colour, though alike in attitude. The small re- 
peated device, enclosed in lozenges upon the coats 
of the alternate archers, is supposed to represent 
the fortress of Suza itself, in an heraldic sort of 
way. 

In. the palm-leaf like running border, as in a 
similar design of frequent occurrence in Assyrian 
ornament, we see the type afterwards developed 
by the Greeks in the Anthemia, who must have 
been largely at first under Asiatic influence. To 
the Greeks, too, we owe the simplest and most 
refined type of lintel architecture in the Doric 
temple, which was apparently evolved from a 
timber-built shrine or tabernacle, the triglyphs 
which divide the external frieze into panels, repre- 
senting the ends of the cross beams. These, with 
the vertical grooves, serve as a framing for the 
sculpture, which, as in the Parthenon, filled the 
metopes or spaces between them. The low- 
pitched roof terminated in a pediment, and these 
pediments again afforded a space for sculpture. 
In the arrangement of the groups which filled the 
eastern and western pediments of the Parthenon, 
shattered as they are, with the assistance of 
Carrey’s drawings, we may detect the controlling 
influence of architectural line. 
sculpture intended to be placed in a pediment can 
only fill its position when it acknowledges this 
control, since the groups, however varied, must 
be enclosed by the rigid boundary of the space, 
running into extremely acute angles at each end. 

The subject was the contests of Athene and 
Poseidon for the patronage or protection of 
Athens, and both pediments were significant and 
symbolical of all that the Athenian citizen held dear. 
In the eastern pediment we have the fragments of a 
great sculpgural and decorative epic, the central 
point of the birth of Athena being lost, but in the 

figures and groups that remain I think it is clear 
how constantly in the controlling lines, both of 
groups like the Fates and in single figures like 
the Theseus, the long sloping angles of the 
pediment recur through infinite variation, and 
ive harmony and relation to the whole work, 
om the extended arms of the sun-god rising in 
the extreme angle, driving his horses, whose heads 
emerge from the sea, to the descent of Selene, 
with the horses fof night, in the corresponding 


angle. 

We find here that great principle which holds 
good. throughout all design—the principle of 
recurring or re-echoing line, which governs both 
~ - eee of masses and the arrangement of 

etail, 

We may trace the indications of the same 


In fact, figure- |" 


feeling in the design of the metopes, and of the 
famous frieze of the cella, which is still more 
decidedly ornamental in its lines, and might almost 
have been planned upon those of a running 
rhythmical scroll border. There is, of course, in 
practice all the difference in the world between 
working consciously and dryly, according to fixed 
principles, and working inventively and freely 
under the influence of architectural geometric 
lines and spaces. To acknowledge the existence 
of natural laws in art is a very different thing to 
being a slave to an academic tradition, as in art 
there are generally a variety of ways of solving a 
particular problem. 

It may be said, indeed, that however beautiful 
these sculptures are, as individual figure-sculptures, 
and regarded solely as such, they are strictly 
architectural ornament and parts of a whole, and 
their distinction of style is, I venture to think, 
largely owing to that fact. The truth is that the 
human figure was really the ornament of the 
Greeks. Their types of strictly ornamental 
pattern in the ordinary sense were extremely 
limited and mostly derived from Asiatic proto- 
types, however refined upon and perfected by 
delicacy and precision of workmanship. But 
in figure design they were free and inventive, 
and whether the aim of their artists was to pro- 
duce a terra-cotta statuette, to paint a vase, to 
carve a marble statue or a frieze-slab, we find the 
same extraordinary feeling for grace and appro- 
priateness and sense of controlling line. 

Another point we may note about these 
Parthenon sculptures, true of the use of sculpture 
in the classical temple generally, is that they are 
not used to emphasise what I should call the con- 
structive features, but to fill the interstices of the 
construction, The building stands without them; 
or I suppose few would be prepared to justify 
their presence in the British Museum if they were 
there at the cost of the fall of the Parthenon ; 
though there are many who do so now, although 
they are there at the cost, practically, of its 
artistic destruction. That is to say the building 
without its sculpture is somewhat like a man with 
his eyes put out. 

Close by, however, we find an illustration of the 
opposite principle, the sculptural emphasis thrown 
upon the constructive necessities, in the caryatid 
columns of the Erectheum. In these we have a 
notable instance of the union of sculpture and con- 
struction, and it is evident that in the treatment 
of these figures the sculptor has strongly felt the 
necessity of architectural massiveness, simplicity, 
dignity, and reserve. They each support the 
cornice upon an abacus and cap, and the columnar 
vertical feeling is expressed by their erect atti- 
tude, slightly varied individually by the severe 
vertical lines of their draperies. 

The caryatid idea is, no doubt, a most difficult 

one to treat satisfactorily, and there is a sort of 
painful slavish suggestion about it, as of human 
beings condemned to support an_ intolerable 
burden. It was said of the imitation of the 
Erectheum caryatides at Si. Pancras Church that 
they might be intended for St. Pancras house- 
holders groaning under the burden of heavy rates. 
There is no suggestion of restlessness or pain 
about the Erectheum originals, however. The 
idea constantly recurs in Renaissance work, though 
without the Greek simplicity and reserve which 
alone makes it tolerable. 
The prototype of the sculptural pediment may, 
perhaps, be found in the sculptured slab placed to 
fill the hollow left by the relieving arch over the 
massive lintel gateways of the ancient cyclopean 
buildings in Greece, as at the gate of Mycenze. In 
the sculptured lions and column we have, too, 
a simple exemplification of the symmetric 
principle in design ; as well as of that recurrence 
or re-echoing in the design of sculpture of the lines 
of the enclosing space. 

The architectural influence is marked enough 
in the design of the accessories of Greek life, as, 
for instance, chairs and couches, Jamps and 
pitchers, though the forms are adapted and pro- 
portions varied, not as in later work, for instance, 
candlesticks, which in the Queen Anne period 
often actually imitate in metal the proportion and 
details of the classical column. 

The columnar idea is carried out in the bronze 
tripod standards used for lamps; it reappears in 
the supports of seats and chairs, and the figure- 
frieze is used as a system of decoration for vases. 
With the use of the round arch other elements 
and principles were developed in decorative de- 
sign. Under the Romans the capital, columns, 
and cornice became more ornate in design, and 
this necessitated a more strictly ornamental treat- 
ment of the frieze, which became continuous, and 
unbroken into panels by. triglyphs. And: the 
garland, or swag, as we term it, originally a 








temporary festive adornment, became a perma. 
nent decoration, valuable for its recurring graceful 
line, especially as adapted to the friezes of round 
temples and tombs—like the Sybil’s temple, 
and the tomb of Cecilia Metella—vertical lines 
being obtained by the pendant ends and ox skulls, 
though the tradition of the ancient timber cop- 
struction was still retained in the egg and tongue 
and dentil mouldings, which had long become 
purely decorative enrichments, 

The pilaster and cornice were also added to the 
architectural decorative resources, which were 
further enriched by the addition of such suggestive 
spaces for the painter and sculptor as the 
lunette, the spandrel, and the medallion; while 
the decorative value of inscriptions was fully 
realised with the use of the dignified and severe 
form of the Roman capital letters, re-echoing the 
vertical lines and angles of the architecture, 

The fusion of Classical and Oriental feeli 
with Christian mysticism in Byzantine architecture, 
which came in with the use of the round vault 
and dome, opened a new field for that most 
splendid material, mosaic, which became, far 
excellence, the principal means, as well as the 
glory of the interior decoration of Byzantine 
buildings. In the churches of Ravenna and St, 
Mark’s it dominates or takes the place of all other 
decoration, its impressiveness being largely due 
to this, and and one feels it to be sufficient in 
itself, The concave surfaces of the vaulting 
affords a peculiar appropriate field for the most 
effective use of the cubes of coloured and gilded 
glass, by means of which the designs are built up, 
The very method of mosaic work harmonises it 
at ‘once with the craft of building, of which 
it becomes a part. It is a constructive method 
of surface decoration entirely in harmony with 
architectural construction ; capable of the utmost 
splendour, and yet full of solemnity, The 
nature and conditions of the material seems to 
place natural limits upon its graphic or pictorial 
range, which, curiously enough, it appears to be 
inithe nature of the degree of evolution of any 
art (or perhaps of artists) continually to attempt to 
overstep. 

One has only to compare the decorative effect 
and architectural feeling of the Byzantine mosaics 


with the late Roman attempts to reproduce © 


Renaissance pictures at St. Peter’s tu be con- 
vinced of its true artistic province and treatment, 


and to be left in no doubt as to which influence, - 


that of architecture or of painting, has proved 
the most beneficial and inspiring to the mosaic 
designer and worker. We have in our own time. in 
recent years returned to the old method of 
working glass mosaic as an architectural de- 
coration, to working in on the surface, and 
in situ, as the only means of obtaining that 
richness and variety of surface and play of light, 
impossible to be attained by the mechanical 
method of making flat slabs of tesserze on the 
back of the cartoon in the workshop. 

The most important piece of modern mosai¢ 
work of our time and country is that upon which 
Mr. W. B. Richmond is now engaged at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Personally I am not in favour of modern artists 
decorating a building of a former age—at least 
in the present condition of art and craftsmanship, 
I should put new wine into new bottles, and 
artistic interest in those places most bare of it, 
But I think, nevertheless, Mr. Richmond and his 
able assistants, the mosaic workers of Messrs, 
Powell, are carrying out a very fine, thoughtful, 
and splendid piece of work, full of ability in 
design and conception, and technical skill, 
governed by the architectural feeling of a 
decorator, even though that feeling may compel 
him to mask some of the characteristics of the 
building he is decorating—but then comes in the 
modern difficulty. From the mosaic point of 
view one might wish St. Paul’s had been a 
Byzantine building. 

Notable characteristics in the design of Byzan- 
tine mosaic is the simplicity in the design 
and arrangement of masses. They are in 
some instances almost heraldic in their . orna- 
mental effect, and there is no doubt that the 
silhouette of figures or groups as thrown upon a 
gold ground is the most important consideration 
in the case of design intended to be seen from a 
long distance and in subdued or half light, and 
upon the concave surfaces of a dome. 

As subsidiary to its chief decorative splendour 
in mosaic, Byzantine sculpture shows a certain 
restraint, reserve, and a linear feeling in its 
design, though with considerable richness of 
detail, as in the carving of the characteristic 
cushion and basket-like capitals, and screen 
panels of open work, which also suggest wicker 
and rope work motives. ‘This linear feeling, and 
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lattice, wicker, and rope work motive, can also 
be traced in the typical carved ornament of 
Romanesque work generally, as, for instance, in 
the mouldings of Norman arches and the caps 
of the shafts. These characteristics may per- 
petuate the tradition of the construction of the 
primitive buildings, in this country, of wood and 
wicker. 

In Norman ornament, the use of recurring line 
and repetition of unit is very marked, and its 

culiar character and richness is due to this. 

he zig-zag moulding itself is an illustration of 

the principle, and simply repeats itself in varying 
proportions and projections. Some of the outer 
rings of Norman arches and arcading simply 
repeat the leading constructive form—the semi- 
circle of the arch itself, 

This is still more observable when we come to 
the architecture of the pointed arch and the gable, 
where the mouldings surrounding the window 
and door-heads repeat in projection the lines of 
the window and door in serving their original 
office of keeping the rain from the window and 
wall, richness of effect being gained by the variety 
of the alternating concavities and convexities of 
the section. Gothic work generally illustrates 
the opposite principle in the use of enrichment to 
that which we noticed in the Greek, inasmuch as 
the ornamental emphasis is generally thrown upon 
the constructive points themselves, rather than on 
the interstices. 

We get the clustered and filleted shaft, the 
ornate foliated capital in endless variety; the 
tichly-moulded arch, the cusped arch, the window 
tracery ; the moulded ribs of the vaulting, their 
junctions marked by richly-carved bosses, and, if 
a corbel or bracket is used, the opportunity is 
seized by the sculptor for a head or a winged 
angel, but worked strictly in accordance with the 
size of joints of the stonework, and therefore 
always showing the- controlling architectural 
influence. The exterior of a Gothic building is 
almost equally expressive of its construction : 
the buttress is made an important decorative 
feature and a source of variety and light and 
shade, often crowned with a pinnacle, and, 
in its flying form, supporting an apse ex- 
tremely elegant in design. The door and 
window heads are moulded; the spring of the 
roof is often marked by machicolations, and the 
parapet battlemented or pierced. The gables are 
Crested, towers are pinnacled and spired, and 
tipped with vanes, This emphasis on the con- 
structive features gives an expression of organic 
life, directness, ag strength which is character- 





Interstices are, of course, extensively used, as 
well as the tympanums of porch arches, and 
niches through these massed together, and super- 
imposed and filled with figure sculpture, as in the 
west fronts of many cathedrals, they appear to be 
inseperable parts of the structure, and they aid 
in the lines and general feeling of their 
design and treatment the general structural 
effect, just as we have seen the sculpture of the 
Greek temple did, though in a different way. 

Just when design was emerging from Byzantine 
tradition, or perhaps adding to it by fresh and 
simple inspiration from nature, and acquiring 
technical freedom, in the thirteenth century, 
Gothic sculpture appeared to reach a grace and 
vitality which relates it to the best Greek work. 
English Gothic sculpture has suffered so much from 
the destroyer and defacer that it is difficult to find 
complete examples to compare with Continental 
work, the west front of Wells Cathedral being, I 
suppose, the only important facade of Gothic archi- 
tectural sculpture remaining in England, although 
there are many interesting and beautiful monu- 
ments and effigies, both early and late, scattered 
throughout the land, remarkable no less for 
their character than for their ornamental 
beauty and architectural feeling. But perhaps we 
have nothing of quite so fine a quality as the 
French cathedrals show, such as the central 
pillar of the porch of Amiens, the figures from the 
west porch of Auxerre, nothing of that won- 
derful, delicate, pathetic beauty of the early 
Renaissance sculpture of Italy—such as_ the 
figure of Ilaria of Lucca displays. Although 
among the recumbent monumental effigies 
scattered about in the churches and cathedrals 
of our own land there is plenty of fine work 
closely corresponding in feeling with the chazac- 
teristics of the contemporary architectural design 
of the same dates, we get, in the thirteenth 
century, the recessed and richly-canopied tomb, as 
that of Gervaise Alard at Winchelsea, where the 
design is part of the wall itself, and where archi- 
tectural detail forms a large part of the interest, 
but yet shy leads up to and frames the 
dignified figure of the knight reposing beneath. 
The idea of the recessed tomb might possibly 
have been derived from the Medizeval bed recessed 
in the wall—the ‘‘shut bed” of Mr. Morris’s 
romances, the use of which still appears to linger 
in Brittany. 

The shadow gained by the recess certainly gives 
solemnity and impressiveness to the sculptured 
effigy. The effigy is frequently sculptured upon 
an arcaded tomb, shields with the bearings of the 





istic of all Gothic design. 


are made to subserve by their more formal masses 
and vertical lines the freer and more horizontal 
ones of the sculptured figure. Architectural design 
and sculpture are in these works inseparable. 
The later Gothic tombs take the form of shrines 
built clear from the wall and overhung with rich 
tabernacle work, buttressed, and sometimes en- 
closed with wrought-iron railings, in the design 
of which may again be seen the prevailing 
architectural influence of the time. An example 
of the latter from Wells Cathedral shows the 
buttress and battlement used ornamentally in the 
principal supports, the intermediate irons being 
hammered into finials of a fleur-de-lys form. We 
find the same principle of the re-echoing of 
architectural detail, and its adaptation to iron- 
work in later time, as in this bit of the altar-rail 
at St. Thomas’s church at Salisbury, where we 
get the form of the Elizabethan gable and volute 
cresting the principal standards, which below are 
treated as pilasters of open work. Even in the 
extremely free and fantastic iron-work, like that 
of the porch-gates of St. Lawrence at Nuremburg, 
we may still see an acknowledgment of certain 
architectural and structural lines and limits. Or 
where,as in the free and flowing scroll of a hand- 
rail from a church at Rothenburg (for a sketch of 
which I am indebted to Mr. Spiers), it seems to 
escape from all structural trammels, we yet feel 
that the curves are designed with a view to fill 
the panel with an evenly dispersed grill of curves, 
and in strict though not formal. relation to the 
square of the enclosing rails. 

Not less instructive for the evidence they give 
of architectural influence are Mediceval brasses in 
the treatment of the figure, the enclosing borders, 
and the use of inscriptions. More especially 
remarkable in design and draughtsmanship are 
the Flemish brasses of the Gothic period, where 
the full-length portraits of the personage or 
personages commemorated occupy the principal 
space in the panel, not cut out in silhouette and 
inlaid on the stone slab, as generally is English 
brasses, but relieved upon a rich diapered 
background. The ecclesiastical ones are often 
richly canopied, the borders full of smaller 
subjects, and resemble in arrangement the 
typical stained glass canopied window of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The broad 
vertical and simple treatment of the draperies is 
very marked, and the character drawing is often 
very fine. With the attempts to gain more 
surface qualities, with the use of greater com- 
plexity of shading lines, when, in short, what is 
commonly called the pictorial element comes in 





family filling the panels between the arches, which 


with a desire to escape from the architectural 
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influence, design, ornamental effect, and draughts- 
manship all decline. 

It is the same in other branches of design, such 
as stained glass, which at its best shows such 
close relationship to the architecture of the 
building it enriches. With the evolution of the 
window from the small round-headed loop-holes 
of the Byzantine, through the simple lancet- 
pointed lights separated by solid masonry, to the 
foliated tracery and subdivided mullions of the 
later Gothic, the splendour of mosaic gave way to 
the splendour of the stained-glass window—at 
first a jewelled web of geometric lead thrown 
across the light; the form of the simple or 
cusped points of the tracery influencing the lead 
lines they enclosed, and the long vertical lines in 
the figures of saint and angel re-echoing the long 
lines of the narrow pointed light, into which 
ascended later the pinnacles of the canopies. Up to 
the end of the fifteenth century each light was still 
generally regarded as a separate panel, but with 
the large windows subdivided with light tracery 
and thin mullions, it became feasible to con- 
sider the design as filling the whole window. 

The next step was to consider it as a transparent 
picture, to represent architectural perspective, 
which in this direction was a form of architectural 
— distinctly injurious to the beauty of 
glass. 

We may imagine that the stained-glass window 
represents a thin, flat, transparent screen (how- 
ever varied by quality of colour), continuing the 
wall in another material, and thus preserving the 
idea of shelter and seclusion we alwayc want in a 
building. Anything which interferes w.th this 
feeling, or contradicts it in design, which shows 
an effort to escape from the necessary conditions 
of the material leads one astray. 

A kindred feeling determines the treatment of 
the wall, and perhaps nowhere is the necessary 
architectural influence more felt than in mural 
decoration. Anything which disturbs the general 
flatness and repose is out of keeping. We may 
gain a certain accidental or naturalistic interest, 
but at the cost of decorative repose and richness. 

The Italian fresco painters of the Early Renais- 
sance, from Giotto and his school onwards, 
thoroughly understood this, and though in details 
naturalism was earried quite far, as in the beautiful 
frescoes in the Riccardi Chapel at Florence by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, in spite of all their richness and 
variety, they remain essentially wall paintings, 
as completely mural as the finest arras tapestry, 
such as those splendid Burgundian specimens 
at South Kensington, which, while absorbing 
much of the new splendour and detail of the 
early Renaissance, remain Gothic in spirit. 

The great principle in the design of these tapes- 
tries, as of early wall painting, was the exclusion 
of sky-spaces and atmospheric planes which 
necessarilly, in proportion to the illusive design 
with which they are represented, must throw the 
wall out of the perpendicular. There is an 
instance at South Kensington of a sky and distance 
having been introduced into a fifteentb-century 
tapestry at a later date which quite ruins the 
effect. 

We do not want to think we are out of doors 
while in a room, so that all successful mural 
decoration never forgets the wall—itacknowledges, 
in short, the architectural influence. 

The same principle is to be traced in other 
textile design, in the geometrically planned and 
heraldically treated silk hangings of Sicily, and 
the Venetian and Genoese velvets and brocades, 
with motives derived from Eastern sources, which 
would fall naturally into the lines of the buildings 
they decorated, and which frequently repeat the 
geometric foliated forms of Arabic and Gothic 
architecture, as. in the brocade from a picture 
of Memling’s. We see the value they are to 
painters and designers in affording rich back- 
grounds of definite recurring masses of pattern, to 
oppose the varied outline and relief of their 
figures. 

There remains still vast provinces in design we 
have not been able to traverse in our search for 
the architectural influence which, in times of 
living artistic traditions, closely associated arts and 
crafts, and an organic architectural style (springing, 
as it were, from the very soil of the country), was 
paramount throughout art. Furniture and wood- 
work one, might say, has an architecture of its 
own, pressing into its service painting, carving, 
and metal work, and has often been part of the 
building itself. In detail and enrichment furni- 
ture constantly re-echoes the detail and enrichment 
of the prevailing architectural style of its period, 
from the graceful lines of the classical couch, 
chair, and lamp standard, which have reappeared 
in our own century, to the massive and simple 
oaken bench and trestle table of Medieval times, 


or the richly carved and canopied seat. The 
arabesque elled pilaster and classical cornice 
enrich Italian cabinets and coffers; the turned 
chair or table leg of the seventeenth century 
onwards, constantly repeats in varying proportions 
the features of the quasi-classical column; the 
broken pediment surmounts the Chippendale 
book-case, while Greek refinement of line and 
feeling for delicate carved surfaces reappears in 
English chair-backs of the same period—and 
excesses of the later French Renaissance break 
out in the curley legs and dissipated scroll-work 
of, I regret to say, the current trade-furniture. 

Historic costume, too, has the strictest relation 
to architectural style, from the simple and con- 
stantly varied folds of classical tunic and toga, 
the hood and peaked head-gear, and heavy 
vertical folds and figured stuffs of Medizeval 
times; from the periwig and long-skirted coat, 
to our own day, when, ‘‘in spite of all tempta- 
tions,” the chimney-pot hat remains in strict 
architectural relation to the chief architectural 
feature of our cities. 

In jewellery, metal work, pottery, inlays; in the 
spacing of the book cover, the distribution of its 
tooling ; in the arrangement of the book page and 
its decoration ; in the form of choice type— 
everywhere in beautiful art, we may find 
the architectural influence, that poetry of the 
constructive sense which is the common sense of 
art, and adapts itself to all manner of useful 
things, giving to each its particular and orna- 
mental value, and insuring it harmonious place 
and relationship in the great household of 
design. 

I believe that in any period or country where 
exists anything like a distinct and living archi- 
tectural style we shall find its influences coming 
out in all sorts of ways, harmonising and con- 
trolling invention, and bringing all the arts of 
design—which really owe their existence to archi- 
tecture—into relation with itself. In countries 
like Japan, which megs owing to its liability 
to constant earthquakes) have no stable or noble 
monumental type of architecture, it is noticeable, 
in spite of extraordinary artistic skill, there is a 
tendency towards triviality in the design of 
accessories: but even here it is noticeable how 
the form of their main constructive material—the 
bamboo—constantly reappears as an element in 
design. 

It is curious to trace the lingering traces of 
architectural relation still clinging about such un- 
related art, as much modern sculpture (or 
statuary) and easel painting—I mean in the 
pedestal as essential to the one as the frame 
moulding is to the other. Both sculpture and 
painting have set up a supposed independent 
existence—have gained, perhaps, a decree of 
judicial separation from architecture, if not a 
decree nist. But it has only been for the sake of 
convenience and to meet certain commercial 
conditions; and thereby it becomes a grave 
question with artists—with all who care for beauty 
and harmony in art and life how far a unified art 
is possible under the rule of the huckster and the 
speculator. 

It is certain in any case we shall never be able 
to build up a noble style in architecture and 


design without sympathy and co-operation, with- 
out some mutual understanding of each other's 
work and aims on the part of artists, whether 
their work is constructive or graphic, but I think 
of late years there are not wanting signs of a 
strong and growing feeling in this direction, 
bras is beginning to tell upon contemporary 
work, 





Mr. H. H. Statham said he had much pleasure 
in proposing a vote of thanks for the thoughtful 
paper which Mr, Crane had read that evening. 
The main idea running through it, that architec- 
ture had influenced all the best design, was, he 
thought, to be traced as true in almost every style 
of architectural ornament and detail. Only on 
the preceding Monday Professor Baldwin Brown, 
in that room, had objected, and he thought, 
rightly so, to the idea that the strips of stone- 


wood construction. The Professor denied that, 
and he agreed with him ; but what was the result? 
It was only that it was the reminiscence of a still 
older construction. 
the Greek construction frittered down through 
Roman, and finally reappearing as a bit of decora- 
tion on the Saxon buildings. He remembered 
writing some bitter things about modern jewellery 
designing, and about the way in which fox’s heads, 
horse-shoes, and other things were imitated. This 
made some of the jewellers bitterly angry, and 


bring about a harmonious unity in all the arts of 


work in Saxon buildings were reminiscences of 


{t was only a reminiscence of 


had to talk about jewellery. But architeg. 
tural design was at the bottom of al] 
really good jewellery design, and many of the 
finest jewellery designers of the Renaissance were 
also architects. On the other hand, it was not 
the business of design on a small scale to begi 

in any way to mimic architectural detail—cere. 
monial silver keys for the opening of buildings, 
modelled in the form of Corinthian columns for 
instance: he was sure that Mr. Crane would 
agree with him that this was a misconception 
of architectural detail, There were two or 
three points in the paper which he did not quite 
ree with, and which he would like to refer to, 
e did not think they could push too fay 
the idea that the early spiral ornaments were 
derived from constructive expedients, and it was 
not necessary to seek that idea. It should be 
remembered that the idea of rhythmical repetition 
was inherent in the human mind. If they went 
to the origin of music, it would be found that it 
meant the repetition of notes in equal time, and 
it was natural that in primitive days people should 
take pleasure in the repetition of a curve perhaps 
traced in equal spaces. However, there was no 
need to go to the imitation of rope garlands and 
other applications to account for that. Mr. Crane 
had reférred to the Norman chevron, but he did 
not suggest any practical derivation of that. He 
believed the zigzag arose from the desire for play 
and diversity of line. Then with such forms as 
the egg-and-tongue ornament came repetition 
combined with alternation. He did not like 
the classification of architecture into ‘ lintel,” 
‘‘round,” and ‘‘ pointed” styles; it was at 
variance with the recent theories as to arcuated 
architecture. We had come to see that the 
distinction between the round and pointed arch 
was much less essential than it used to be thought, 
Pointed and round arches were found in the same 
building, the pointed arch being a constructiv 
necessity, and the difference between Roman and 
Gothic architecture depended more upon genenl 
taste in detail, and a good many other thing 
which were difficult to summarise, than on the 
mere fact that the arch was pointed in one case 
and rounded in another. Another point was the 
treatment of stained glass in relation to tracey 
design. He confessed that he had a strong feel. 
ing in favour of making the mullions the division 
of the glass design. When they came to 
windows where there was light and thin tracery, he 
did not like to see a stained-glass design forced, 
as it were, behind the mullions. In that cage 
they were beginning to lose hold of the prope 
subordination of the design to architecture. The 
designing of a window, so as to divide itself wp 
into the spaces left by the stone-work, was a ver 
wholesome restraint and discipline for the stained. 
glass designer, and a better result was produced 
when the glass was made so that it appeared asif 
designed to fit each opening. One word with 
regard to the Sistine chapel. He agreed with what 
Mr. Crane had said about this : he did not see how 
they could well take a barrel-roof, and begin to 
design a great system of ornamentation, without 
making a sort of architectural division, He 
did not see how Michelangelo was to do othe 
wise than he did. He might have used his 
mouldings so as not to be illusory, but he ws 
bound to paint some kind of architectunl 
division. But in the case of a semi-circula 
dome, the true way to treat its surface ws 
not to divide it vertically. He thought thi 
was the mistake in Thornhill’s paintings at 5 
Paul’s. Thornhill had divided the dome up will 
a series of painted pilasters, which were not sig 
gested by the domical construction, and a bette! 
effect would have been produced by treating sud 
a dome as a surface undiyided. It was not likes 
barrel vault, where they could begin at one end ati 
go on to the other, but it was a thing like eterll 
—infinite—and there was no reason to matt 
stopping-places in the design. He would like tos# 
a design of a dome made in that way by filling 
the whole with one design and not dividing it # 
all. He was somewhat amused at Mr. Crant’ 
remark with regard to the mosaics in St. Pauls 
to the effect that that church ought to 
a Byzantine building. It might be remem 
bered that was exactly what Mr. Burges wanted 
to make it in his scheme, which was entirely 
foreign to Wren’s architecture. In regard to tlt 
sketch which had been made on the blackboard ly 
Mr. Crane, he agreed with the principle suggestel, 
that, where there was an architectural border-litt 
like that, the figure should be kept within it, and 
be subordinated to it. At the same time, le 
did not like to hear sculpture and ‘paintitf 
spoken of as entirely dependent on architectu® 
He considered that the easel picture had a missid! 
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was not allowed to the work of the wall-painter | 
and sculptor, and have a meaning such as it could 

not aspire to if made part of architecture. If they 

took, for example, Mercié’s ‘Gloria Victis,” | 
which stood in one of the courtyards of the Paris 

Hotel de Ville, it would be found that the archi- 

tecture formed an effective background for it, but it | 
was too full of pathos to bear to be treated merely | 
as an architectural accessory. Let them, therefore, 

give all due importance to the subordination of 
sculpture and painting, when used decoratively, 

but, at the same time, leave them their own path 

apart from decorative work. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiersseconded the vote of thanks. 
He said that about the year 1873, the late Mr. 
William Burges was called upon to decorate St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and just ten years before that he 
remembered his saying that the only thing to do 
with St. Paul’s would be to cut off the whole of 
the mouldings and pilasters, and cover it over 
with gold mosaic. He (the speaker) was shocked 
at the idea, but judging by what was to be seen in 
St. Mark’s and in Santa Sophia, it would no doubt 
be decoratively the best, though one might not 
like to see it carried out in St. Paul’s. In the 
design of 1873 Mr. Burges found it impossible to 
carry out such a scheme, and he proposed only to 
cover the upper portion of the building, that 
which was now covered with plaster, with mosaic, 
but he supposed that Mr. Burges found, in the 
course of making his designs, that it was im- 
possible to get the colour of the mosaic to accord 
with the cold colour below. In Byzantine struc- 
tures the lower parts of the walls were covered 
with marble, and Mr. Burges saw another 
alternative, which was that the whole of the sur- 
face inside the pilasters should be cut to a depth 
of 3 in., so as to have a veneer of marble. He 
did not know whether it was that which caused 
the upsetting of the design, or whether it was 
the design of the Saints which he proposed for the 
decoration of the mosaics. He was afraid it was 
the latter, although Mr. Burges had perhaps the 
greatest knowledge of iconography of the time, 
and was careful only to put in Protestant saints. 
However that might be, the whole thing fell 
through. He agreed with Mr. Statham as to the 
treatment of the dome. The only difficult thing 
was to understand what should be the decoration, 
though when the subject was taken up some time 
ago he came to the conclusion that the design of 
Alfred Stevens was the best. At the time there 
were those who insisted that the vertical lines 
Suggested by Sir James Thornhill, should be re- 
tained, and there were those on the other side who 





maintained that there should be a series of 
horizontal lines. From the drawings, however, he 
came to the conclusion that the method suggested | 
by Mr. Stevens, in which there were a| 
number of large circles and smaller ones with 
ornament between would be the best on 
the whole. Mr. Crane’s paper had dealt with 
the earliest Egyptian forms, and it was a 
little difficult to know how to deal with the paper 
except by taking one or two of the items in their 
order. In putting forward the theory of the 
origin of ornament, there was no doubt that, 
when the subject was studied a guod deal, one 
could see many more origins than were 
expected, and he was sure that a great many 
must have been surprised at hearing some very 
ordinary structural features looked upon as being 
decorative motives of great value. Perhaps they 
had only seen them in a constructive point of 
view, but Mr. Crane would look at them some- 
times as decorative forms. He agreed with the 
lecturer, to a certain extent, as to the plaited 
work, which, no doubt, had a great deal of 
influence on the origin of forms, and the early 
square pattern in Egyptian work could be traced 
back to the plaited decoration. Mr. Crane had 
also spoken of the Egyptian Temple, but he 
did not seem to have suggested the origin 
of the Cavetto moulding. M. Viollet-le-Duc 
had endeavoured to give a description of 
it, and the subject had been treated by 
various antiquaries, although he believed that all 
had more or less failed, the first person who had 
given a reasonable definition of it being Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. All throughout this country were 
to be found beautiful specimens of the sculpture 
of the Gothic period, quite sufficient to show that 
the English sculptor was equal to the foreign 
one, although there might not be the same number 
of statues. The figures in the Lady Chapel at 
Ely were of the greatest beauty, and it would be 
impossible to find throughout France any more 
refined examples, while the same might be said of 
those on the south porch of Lincoln, showing that 
the English artists were quite equal to those of 
foreign lands. The responsibilities of architects 
became serious when they considered the influence 
architecture had on dress. He did not know whether 
Mr. Crane would suggest that the dress of the ladies 
of modern times was due to architectural influ- 
ence, but it laid a greater responsibility on archi- 
tects than he had before thought of. Mr. Crane’s 
system’of brown paper diagrams was one of the 
best methods they could have. It was very 





effective, and it would be well worth while to 





endeavour to get the same value in a simpler way 
than if the whole thing was worked up from the 
white paper. 

Mr. A. B. Pite remarked that it took a very 
great man to generalise on such a vast subject as 
they had had brought before them in so compara- 
tively simple a manner that evening. To take a 
general survey of the whole artistic development 
of civilisation, in the way Mr. Crane had done, 
argued a width of view and a power of analysis 
and criticism which he was afraid was seldom 
found in these days. The interest of these studies 
was very vast, there was something entertaining 
and exhilarating in tracking back a common form 
of every-day art and use to its prehistoric origin. 
He rather wished to suggest the question of 
whether, after all, it was not more useful to work 
as artists, designers, and originators of artistic 
form, to consider the ornamental continuity of 
detail rather than its archeological and antiquarian 
relations. People adopted the whole results of 
the architectural history of the world as so much 
trimming and cloth and paint, wherewith to 
decorate and clothe their buildings, and the style 
of cut and fashion was taken up to suit the passing 
fad of the hour, and in consequence it was 
almost impossible to imagine an architect 
now producing a fine monumental design. 
There had been an opportunity given of 
erecting a monument to, perhaps, one of 
the greatest geniuses of the art history of the 
nineteenth century. He referred to the late 
Prince Consort, who was a man of breadth of 
view and had great influence upon the art-life of 
the country. They had had the opportunity of 
raising a monument to commemorate such a 
character and influence in their midst, but had 
fallen back upon really the most frivolous 
type of monument. They had expended their 
wealth and energy on beautiful form, colour, and 
sculpture, but the result was trivial to the last 
degree. Everything was unmonumental, every- 
thing was unimpressive, overdone, over- 
elaborated and attenuated. It was very easy to 
say that sort of thing, and to express an adverse 
opinion, but it was difficult to concentrate one’s 
mind upon anything which could take its place. 
They could not rush to the opposite extreme, and 
erect a great pyramid, and it was difficult to 
conceive what else could be done, acting, as they 
must act, within the limits of their own experience, 
and using the materials they had at hand and the 
architectural forms with which they were supplied. 
Of course, the public might ask why a hospital had 
not been erected, or some college endowed, but 
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that was outside the mark, and was no answer 
to the difficulty. He had ventured to express a 
hope some time back, and he would again repeat 
it, that the Institute in their zeal for architectural 
knowledge and examination, might introduce the 
subject of ornamental analysis and history into 
their examination programme, instead of requiring 
the abominably stale repetition of architectural 
forms without any relation to their meaning, or 
any adequate idea of their use. Nothing could 
be worse than the effect of taking a vast library 
of architectural pictures, and learning the forms. 
in order to be able to reproduce a few of them in 
an examination. This must do a great deal of 
harm to the student’s habits of thought, let 
him rather study the underlying principles of 
ornamental development, and how, by the con- 
centration of ornameat and the flow of lines, 
effect was produced, He should also bestow a little 
attention on the way in which artistic effect was 
arrived at, apart from what they had been in 
the habit of calling style. With regard to the 
matters which had been discussed by Mr. Statham 
and Mr. Spiers, he could not help feeling that 
Mr. Statham’s idea with regard to the decoration 
of the dome suggested a difficulty. Mr. Statham’s 
idea was that the dome should be undivided— 
that its spherical form carried an imitation of the 
sphere of heaven, which had no architectural 
subdivision. How then was the dome to be 
decorated? Was decoration possible apart from 
architectural form? He would be glad to have 
an expression from Mr, Crane on that point. It 
was not at all trivial to refer to dress as being 
related to architecture. He thought it was the 
late Professor Semper who traced all archi- 
tectural origin to dress, and when one remem- 
oered that the first object of dress was comfort 
and utility, the purpose was practically the same 
as that which existed between the house, the 
walls, and the roof, to which they added orna- 
ment, and this all derived its purpose and 
proportion from the necessities of the building. 

Mr. Hooper said he did not wish to take any 
part in the discussion, but he wished to ask if 
Mr. Crane would allow the admirable illustrations 
to his paper to be exhibited on a future occasion. 
In fact, he would like to see them exhibited at 
the next conversazione. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution, said 
they would all agree that the paper had been an 
admirable one, while, as Mr. Hooper, had statéd, 
the illustrations on the screen were most excellent 
examples, There was only one thing he had to 
say, and that arose out of the title of the paper. 
Did Mr. Crane suppose that architecture at the 
present moment was guiding all the other arts, in 
the extraordinary craze for originality, or was 
architecture simply doing what was more or less 
in the air all round ? 

The vote of thanks was then put and very 
cordially received. 

Mr. Crane, in reply, said that he was much 
gratified that the paper had caused so much in- 
terest, as one who was not an architect approached 
such a, subject in a society like that with some 
timidity. In reply to Mr. Hooper’s request, he 
might say that he would be most happy to place 
every facility in his way for exhibiting the 
drawings. He was strongly inclined to be drawn 
towards the constructive origin of the graphic 
arts so far as they touched design. So soon as 
they began to rely upon paper entirely for 
design, they lost the grip and grasp of construc- 
tive design, not to say architecture, and got into 
a tame kind of repetition without vitality. With 
regard to the question of stained glass, he per- 
sonally considered that the most satisfac- 
tory system was to make the design of each light 
complete in itself, He was sometimes sup- 
posed to sneer at easel-painting, but was he 
likely to do that, as it was part of his own 
work? It was supposed, because he ventured to 
put in a plea for the craftsman and constructive 
designer, that he must necessarily flout the easel 
painter. He did nothing of the sort; he only 
had a general conception of what art should be at 
its best and noblest, and that was when all the 
arts were united in noble architecture. Mr. Spiers 
had made some interesting remarks about Egyptian 
architecture, and had also mentioned St. Paul’s 
and Mr. Burges. It was ‘too late to say much 
about St. Paul’s, but while he would prefer to 
leave it alone, if it must be decorated, he would 
be inclined to gild the whole of the dome, and 
hang the rest of the church with rich hangings 
and framed pictures (Mr. Statham: ‘Easel pic- 
tures?”) They would have to be large and well 
done. He meant panels in frames, hung on the 
walls. He thought that was a reasonable way to 
treatia church of sucha type. He was told that Sir 


being painted or decorated in any highly ornate 
way, but that he wished to give the full value of 
light and shade to his building, and where there 
were no mouldings existing previously, he did not 
think the decorator was called upon to introduce 
them. That, however, was a question of motive 
and scheme, and it did not alter his original view 
that these were some of the difficulties with which 
they were opposed when they began to call in 
modern artists to decorate a building of past 
times. Mr. Pite had made a most interesting 
speech, and he was glad to have his sympathy 
in the general view he took. It was gratifying 
to hear that Mr. Pite considered the suggestion 
of studying ornament from the point of view he 
had put forward as a good one in connexion with 
the work of the student. In connexion with 
ecclesiastical dress, which must have always been 
considered in relation to architecture, it would be 
found that there was a distinct correspondence of 
style both in mass and detail—for instance in 
the front of the cope with its embroidery. The 
Chairman had asked him the tremendous ques- 
tion whether he would apply his principles to 
the present, and assert that the arts were now, 
in these days of general dissipation, distin- 
guished by the influence of architectural style. 
Mr. Mountford had said that everyone was 
aiming at being original at whatever cost, and 
that no doubt was true. He thought that the 
architectural initiative, which he had traced in 
past ages as being prevalent, had disappeared in 
the present time. Separation of the arts, which 
he deplored very much, had taken place, and 
each was free to work, so to speak, ‘upon his 
own hook.” It did so, no doubt, to its own 
damage, and to the detriment of the other arts, 
and there was a tendency at different periods for 
one art to attempt to dominate over another. In 
the present day he would say that architecture 
was not the dominating influence, but rather the 
graphic art. He thought, however, there were 
signs of a return to a more sound and sensible 
state of things, and he considered that many 
artists were now deeply interested in architecture, 
and joining interests with that art, in trying to 
build up something like what he should call a 
style. No style was worthy of the name which 
did not come straight out of their lives, 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATION. 


AT a meeting of the Committee, held on the 
28th May, at which the Dean presided, the 
following report from the Architect (Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A.) was read :— 


‘* DEAR MR. DEAN,—I am deeply distressed, in 
common I am sure with everyone interested in the 
Cathedral, at the effect of the storm upon the upper 
part of the west front; but, after a careful survey, I 
must say that I am thankful that more mischief was 
not done considering the sad state the masonry has 
got into. It seems indeed surprising how some of it 
resisted so terrible a visitation, for not only is 
the stone in numberless prominent places very 
much decayed, but the mortar in the beds and 
joints has come out to a considerable depth, and, 
but for some iron cramps—also much decayed—the 
tops of all the pinnacles would in all probability 
have been thrown down. ‘There can be little doubt 
that much injury has been done in very severe 
winters through the alternate changes of rain, snow, 
and frost playing into the open joints. Some of the 
masonry too has suffered in consequence of this, and 
much more would it have suffered but for the 
enduring quality of the stone of which the Cathedral 
is built. 

The time has now arrived when some general 
repairs must be undertaken, extending over the 
whole of the western portion of the Cathedral. It 
is absolutely necessary that its various features 
should be preserved, and, unless these repairs be 
done at once, I am sure that ere long a much greater 
work will have to be faced. The features which 
have been thrown down must of: course be rebuilt, 
using up all the old stones as far as possible. 

As regards the west front itself, what I have said 
with reference to the pinnacles and the work in con- 
nexion with them applies equally to this. The 
masonry over the whole of it, especially in the parts 
above the three arches, has suffered, and is suffering 
from neglect and the want of timely repairs, but to 
what extent I cannot say until a scaffolding has been 
erected. This scaffolding I would venture to urge 
the Dean and Chapter to allow me to put up as soon 
as possible. It is obvious to every observer that the 
centre part between the flanking towers bends con- 
siderably outwards; careful plumbing has deter- 
mined that the detached clustered columns with the 
part up to the stringcourse above them lean out- 
wards to the extent of fully two feet, and that the 
three ; able-ends have an inclination in the same 
direction of about 6 in, Upon looking’ for the effect 
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pillars and arches upon the work inside the arcade, 
one is surprised to see how little there is to indicate 
that such a great movement has taken place, for 
instead of huge gapsin the groining which one would 
have expected to see, there are only—so far as can be 
discerned from the ground—some slight openings in 
the cells. Coupling this fact with the fact that the 
three gables lean over at a less angle than the pillars 
below them, and that some of the work in connexion 
with these gables inside the roof is nearly perpen- 
dicular, I am very much disposed to think that the 
pillars began to settle and to lean outwards at a 
very early period, even perhaps before the gables 
were erected, and certainly before the groining of 
the arcade was put in. It must have been at some 
early period that the four great ties were introduced 
which pass through the wall for the purpose of 
hanging on the west front to the square towers 
behind ; these ties are still in a perfect state, and 
show clearly that since their introduction little or no 
further movement has taken place. These towers 
have gone over a little to the west, but whether it is 
partly in consequence of having the weight of the 
west front upon them I am not prepared to say. In 
addition to these ties there are three others 
which come over the centre of the arches and 
are connected to continuous horizontal beams which 
lie inside the gable walls, and are, opposite to each 
gable, cleverly framed together like a trussed beam ; 
they alsc add material support to the walls. The 
centre gable is, however, not so well supported as 
the two side ones, because it has not a direct hold 
on to the towers. I would, therefore, advise that a 
strong girder be introduced, stretching across the 
space between the two towers and built into and 
strutted from them to which two or three ties similar 
to the existing ones could be attached, thus the 
centre part of the west end would be effectually 
secured. I would also advise the introduction of a 
strong iron tie bar some little distance above the 
caps of the pillars to connect them with the wall 
behind for the purpose of checking any further 
movement westward, additional help in this direc- 
tion would be gained by the removal of some 2 ft, 
of the filling in over the groining, for the weight of 
this needless mass of masonry induces a lateral 
thrust decidedly injurious to the pillars. 

As regards cost, I can give you no particulars at 
present, and not until the work to be done has been 
carefully examined and considered in detail. That 
part of the work which is above the roofs and can be 


I hope ere long to be able to furnish you with the 

particulars. . n 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 

JoHN L. PEARSON.” ' 

In a subsequent letter to the Dean, Mr, 
Pearson states :— 

‘*T should like to emphasise what I said as to the 
unsatisfactory condition of this front, and the neces- 
sity for immediate steps being taken for its preserva- 
tion. I do not refer merely to the fact that the two 
main piers of this front lean over 2 ft. and 2 ft. 2 ins 
respectively in a height of 78 ft., but to’ the in- 
security which is manifest in so many places, . for 
instance—the stones forming one of the rings of the 
northernmost arch are much out of place, the other 
rings over it are twisted and fractured, and thé 
quatrefoil opening above is greatly distorted, and 
any further movement here, however slight, might 
lead todeplorable results, ‘The corresponding portion 
of the southernmost arch also manifests a similar 
defection, but to a somewhat less extent. It would 
be a wise precaution against accidents to fence off 
the northernmost archway until it has been properly 
examined, and the arch and the work in connexion 
with it have been made secure.” 

The Restoration Committee unanimously re- 
solved that the Sub-Committee be requested to 
prepare an appeal— 

(1) For the amount required for the repair of 
the pinnacles and spires on the towers of the west 
front. 

(2) For such an amount as, after conference 
with the architect and builder, may be thought 
probably sufficient to secure the safety of the 
remaining portions of the west front. 

(3) For the amount still required to complete 
the repairs to the transepts and eastern chapel. 


——_+-> +__ 


RECENT WORK AT TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


WHEN the social history of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century comes to be written, it 
will be mixed up largely with the spread of 
technical education, and the foundation, as far as 
London is concerned, of the technical institutions 
which have sprung up around the metropolis, 
Two exhibitions are now on view which show 
the results accomplished by two bodies, the one 
in a teaching, the other in an examining capacity. 
We refer to the exhibition of students’ works just 
held at the City and Guilds of London Institute 
and the Battersea Polytechnic. 
Taking the latter first, as one of the teachin 

institutions, we are curious to note what kind of 
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sations. In this respect we notice much that is 
of merit, and which fully justifies their existence. 

In the Bricklayers’ Room, beyond the practical 
requirements of bonding, features in cut brick- 
work for different positions and forms are carried 
out with considerable skill, and although there is 
always a tendency for teachers to encourage their 
students to execute difficult pieces of construction 
without reference either to beauty or fitness, yet a 
commendable endeavour seems to be given to 
make the pupil take an intelligent interest in his 
work. One good point, which we cannot too 
often insist on, is that the practical work is 
always executed from a working drawing made in 
the shops by the students themselves. 

In the Carpentry and Joinery Room, which is 
excellently fitted with the electric light and 
modern improvements in regard to benches, 
creditable work is shown in plain mortice-and- 
tenon work, and all the simpler form of jointing 
to doors, windows, and the like; and the same 
remarks apply to the plumbers’ and smiths’ shops. 

One of the most interesting features in the 
building is the mechanical laboratory, which 
seems unique of its kind, as far as London is 
concerned. The room is fitted up in an ideal 
way for its purpose. Every force or strain is 
shown in action by a series of working models, 
arranged round the walls and in the centre of the 
room, so that the student can actually experiment 
for himself—a matter of importance, enabling 
him to grasp what is meant much better than by 
means of illustrations in a text-book. 

In the Painting and Decorating class, a start 
seems to have been made which may bear better 
fruit next year. In connexion with other work, 
such as dressmaking, millinery, &c., which do 
not come within our domain, good work is shown, 
and one sees at once what great influence these 
institutions will have in forming better taste among 
the mass of the people. 

As we are informed there are some 4,000 
students on the books, the use of the Polytechnic 
seems fully justified, and one cannot help wonder- 
ing how the people, both men and women, 
formerly passed their time. 

The other exhibition to which we referred, that 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, at the 
Imperial Institute, bears a more national stamp, 
for herein are collected the works of students sent 
up for examination from all parts of the country, 
in competition for the certificates and prizes 
issued by the Institute. In the carpentry and 
joinery section, we pass at once from the works 
of the beginner, as seen at Battersea to those of 
the working carpenter of a high grade. Here, as 
before, each work is accompanied by a working 
drawing made by the craftsman. Among the 
models, we notice especially those for gantries, 
centreing for arches, handrailing staircases of all 
kinds, including circular ones, showing the work- 
ing method of obtaining face moulds, &c., circular 
work in doors and windows, wooden vaults, 
circular and elliptical, and methods for finding 
the ribs, &c., roofs of all kinds, and their jointing, 
including some rather elaborate examples in 
domical roofing, examples of different kind of 
shoring. 

In more advanced work still we notice a model 
of the interior of a room, showing it finished with 
panelling, an attempt at original treatment which 
should be encouraged. In a rather elaborate 
model of a pulpit in wood we notice commend- 
able patience and skill in execution, expended, 
however, on a design which is not worthy of it. 
This is a point which we have before touched 
upon, but we cannot too often insist that we have 
surely arrived at a period when good form and 
outlines should go hand-in-hand with good work- 
manship. We think there is a tendency in this 
direction, as the sections of the mouldings seem 
more carefully studied and have less of the stock 
pattern about them than in former years. 

In the other subjects, such as cabinet-making 
and ship - joinery, examples of clock - cases, 
lanterns and hatchways are shown; while in 
plumbing, boiler-making and rivetting, turning, 
pattern-making, machine-designing, &c., much 
creditable work is sent from all parts of the 
country; the exhibition is a gratifying one, as 
showing the excellent work the Institute is 
encouraging throughout the country. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
AND ITS ASSOCIATES. 

A MEETING of Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on the 
27th ult. at Dr. William’s Library, Gordon- 
square, W.C., for the purpose of considering 
(1) the replies received from candidates for the 





the desirability of electing a permanent Associates’ 
Committee. The letter, which was signed by 
seventy-four London and provincial Associates, 
was as follows :— 

‘* We, the undersigned Associates, are anxious to 
obtain your views upon the question of the qualifica- 
tion for the Fellowship of the Institute, and we 
should, therefore, take it as a great favour if you 
would be so kind as to forward a brief reply to the 
following question to Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 12, 
Great James-street, W.C. ... 

‘Are you in favour of restricting the Fellowship 
of the R.I.B.A. to 

1. Associates ; 

2. Other architects who were in practice before 
1880; and 

3. Those whose work is of exceptional merit ? 

4. In the case of the latter, would you advocate 
that photographs of their executed work should be 
exhibited at the Institute Rooms for one month 
before the election ?’” 


Mr. Owen Fleming having been called upon to 
take the chair, said that there had recently been 
a good deal of discussion in London and the 
provinces as to the qualification for Fellowship 
at the Institute, and as to the elections. The 
methods of election which had been tried hitherto 
had led to some unfortunate results, which 
everyone regretted, and itétherefore seemed very 
desirable that some general principles should be 
formulated, governing the qualification for the 
Fellowship. With this object in view, certain 
questions had been submitted to candidates for 
the forthcoming Council election, so as to 
ascertain their views upon the _ subject. 
Many answers to those questions had been 
received, and he thought that they should 
consider whether or not the present position of 
affairs was satisfactory ; and if not, whether any 
steps should be taken to improve matters. He 
desired to call upon Mr. Lanchester, who had 
undertaken the secretarial work, to read the 
replies which had been received to the circular 
letter. 

Mr. Lanchester then read several letters from 
candidates for the Institute Council. Mr. Ernest 
George replied that he was against restricting 
Fellowship to Associates, and his reply to 
questions 3 and 4 was ‘Yes.” Question 
2 was unanswered. Mr. Aston Webb replied 
that he was in favour of restricting Fellowship to 
Associates and those who had done really good 
work. That, in his opinion, should be the main 
qualification of all for Fellowship. They should 
be known by their works. Mr. J. M. Brydon 
replied that he would not restrict any architect 
from becoming a candidate who could fulfil 
the requirements of the Charter, -except for 
the quality of his executed work, and of 
that he thought the Council should be the 
judge, as at present. Mr. C. Hadfield, the 
President of the Sheffield Society of Architects, 
replied at some length, stating, however, that he 
did so as a private member, and not as President 
of his Society. His sympathies, he said, were 
with the objects aimed at in the circular, but he 
did not think that those objects went far enough. 
He had been a member of the Institute for many 
years, and was now losing all confidence in 
what it is likely to accomplish. He _ pro- 
ceeded :—‘* Had I my time to come over 
again I should have been an outsider. I 
fully sympathise with the views of the 
memorialists; in fact, I was one of them. 
Architecture is not a profession, nor a business, 
but a constructive art. An architect who loves 
his craft, and desires to steer clear of the com- 
mercial element, which the R.I.B.A. people 
seem to be determined to force into the ranks of 
the Fellowship, cannot dootherwise. I am willing 
to sign clauses 1 and 3, but with the proviso that 
in addition to the candidate submitting photo- 
graphs of his work, he should append plans, 
and some kind of endorsement from his 
local society that he is a dond-fide architect, 
and not a land surveyor or estate agent. 
Numbers of these men (very respectable in 
their way, I have no doubt) are doing lucrative 
architectural work in the provinces, and some, I 
believe, have been admitted as Fellows of the 
Institute, and further as members of the Society 
of Architects. This sort of thing will have to be 
reckoned with before long, and if the Institute, 
in spite of repeated warnings, will not recognise 
the existence of this evil, so much the worse for 
the Institute and its abettors.” Mr. John Slater 
replied as follows:—‘‘I see no objection to 
Clauses 1 and 3, but I could not support Clause 2 
as, in my opinion, it would inflict great hardship 
on many provincial architects who have never 
been Associates of the Institute, but whose honour- 
able conduct of their profession, and the general 





R.I.B.A, Council to the following letter, and (2) 





character of their works quite entitle them, in my 


opinion, to the cern I should, however, 
not object to a clause to the effect that all candi- 
dates for the Fellowship who are not Associates 
must have been in practice at least twelve years, 
As to the exhibition of photographs of the 
executed works of candidates in the Institute 
rooms, I think this would be most improper, and 
I should strongly oppose it.” Mr. Phené Spiers 
replied to question 1, that he was not in favour of 
any other restrictions as regards the Fellowship 
than jthose now prescribed in the by-laws. To 
questions 2 and 3 his reply was as follows: 
**T consider that integrity in professional practice 
(the proper maintenance of which was the prin- 
cipal object sought to be obtained by those who 
founded the Institute in -1835) is of even more 
importance in a candidate for the Fellowship than 
exceptional merit of design. The R.I.B.A. is 
not a Royal Academy with limited membership, 
but a professional society, to which all honourable 
practitioners ought to belong.’ The only limita- 
tions to the Fellowship with which I should be 
inclined to agree would be—(a) integrity of prac- 
tice ; (4) sufficient evidence that the candidate is 
really the author of the works to which his name 
is attached as architect ; (c) the execution of work 
of sufficient importance, either in artistic design 
in construction or in extent to warrant the appli- 
cation for the Fellowship, still retaining the seven 
years’ limit. In explanation of the latter para- 
graph, I should say that an architect who has 
carried out works of great importance, such as 
hospitals, asylums, schools, or large warehouses, 
ought to be admitted, although the artistic design 
thereof, so far from being of exceptional merit, 
would, in my opinion, be simply damnable. I do 
not think that any architect of position could, with 
due self-respect, be induced to exhibit photo- 
graphs of his work so as to lay his claim before 
the members generally, whether Fellows or Asso- 
ciates, some of the latter of whom might actually 
be clerks in his own office.” Mr. Leonard Stokes 
replied that he is distinctly of opinion that a 
man’s executed work is the one and only test 
that should be applied to a Fellow. Examina- 
tions on paper might be all very well, and a 
proper test for Associates, but in his opinion they 
are no good whatever for Fellows. The fact of 
an Associate having passed an examination brings 
him no nearer to the Fellowship as far as his 
architecture is concerned. He was not in favour 
of closing the Fellowship to all men who are not 
Associates, as he held that any man who can do 
really first-rate work should be eligible for election 
as a Fellow, quite apart from any time limit ; 
but such a man should certainly be a good 
architect. Mr. Paul Waterhouse replied that the 
proposals indicated in the letter were nearly 
identical with a motion with which he was con- 
nected a year or two ago in the Council. His 
views were quite in accord with the general spirit 
of the questions asked. Mr. William Young, in 
his reply, said that he thought the qualification 
for Fellowship should be the exceptional merit of 
a man’s work. That was the only way to make 
the Fellowship of any value. The suggestion to 
exhibit photographs of candidate’s work was a 
good one. In exceptional cases, where a candi- 
date’s work was well-known, this might be dis- 
pensed with. Replies had been received from 
three Associate members. Mr. Atkin Berry 
replied that he was in favour of restricting the 
Feilowship to (1) Associates, and (2) other 
architects in practice before 1880, and from those 
whose work is of exceptional merit. In regard to 
the exhibition of photographs he thought there 
might be difficulties in making ‘that a rule. He 
should prefer to see actual drawings by the 
candidates. Mr. Flower was in favour of restrict- 
ing the Fellowship to (1), Associates (2), archi- 
tects in practice before 1880, and (3), those whose 
work is of exceptional merit. He believed in the 
exhibition of photographs, but thought the 
number should be limited. Mr. F. Ts W. 
Goldsmith’s replies were all in the affirmative, 
but he added to the second :—*‘ Provided the 
architect is in active practice.” Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun, of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, replies were, ‘‘ yes,” to the first 
and third, and “‘no” to the second. He thought 
it might be desirable in some cases to exhibit 
photographs of executed work in the Institute 
rooms, but not in all. Mr. Carée supported the 
view that a candidate for the Fellowship should be 
judged by the quality of his executed works. 

Mr. Lanchester also stated that letters from 
59 provincial and other Associates had been 
received, warmly supporting the proposals to 
limit the qualifications for Fellowship. Of these 
25 agreed to the limitations contained in the 
Circular, 26 proposed to only admit Associates, 
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good work, 6 desired Associateship to be com- 
pulsory, and 2 accepted proposition 3 only. As 
to the exhibition of photographs, there seemed 
to be a general opinion that such a course would 
be desirable. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, of Manchester, in his reply, 
stated that he knew of a case where a gentleman 
failed in the examination and was afterwards 
elected as a Fellow. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
these letters, Mr. Brodie and other gentlemen 
pointed out that it would be clearly too late to 
communicate the views of that meeting either to 
the candidates for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Council or the members who had 
received voting papers. The majority of voters 
had no doubt sent in their papers. 

Mr. H, Hardwicke Langston moved that the in- 
formation be not sent. 

Mr. G. A. Pryce-Cuxson seconded, and the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Langston next moved that the first of the 
questions be put, as to restricting the Fellowship 
of the Institute to Associates. 

After some discussion, during which a speaker 
pointed out that the question, as put, seemed to 
imply that Fellows should be elected from Asso- 
ciates to the exclusion of those who are not 
Associates, 

Mr. Gill Knight suggested that the words of the 
third question should be added to the first, so that 
the motion would be as follows: ‘* That this 
meeting declares itself in favour of restricting the 
Fellowship of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to Associates, and to other architects whose 
work is of exceptional merit.” 

Mr. Langston accepted the suggestion, and 
questions one and three, as incorporated, were 
unanimously agreed to. The proposal to admit 
other architects who were in practice before 1880 
met with little support, and was not pressed. 

In regard to the question of exhibiting photo- 
graphs of executed works of candidates for the 
Fellowship, Mr. Lanchester said that this proposal 
had arisen because it was felt that, when the 
names of candidates for election were submitted, 
it was often the case that the general body had no 
knowledge of the character of the works of the 
candidates, and considerable injustice and difficulty 
had arisen in consequence. In one case, in order 
to reject a candidate who was thought not 
worthy, several very suitable candidates were 
rejected, just because the members voting had 
no knowledge of the candidates’ qualifications ; 
surely some means like those proposed should be 
adopted, by which members voting should know 
what the candidates’ qualifications were. Photo- 
graphs could be easily procured, and it was 
thought that they would most suitably show the 
character of the candidates’ works. 

It was subsequently moved ‘‘ that this meeting 
would suggest to the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects the desirability of 
exhibiting, for one month before the election, 
photographs and working drawings of the executed 
works of all candidates for the Fellowship.” 

The motion having been seconded, an amend- 
ment was moved to the effect that a list of the 
executed works of the candidate be attached to 
his name in the nomination published in the 
Institute Journal, 

The amendment, however, was lost, and the 
original motion having been put to the meeting 
met with the same fate. 

The next business was the appointment of an 
Associates’ Committee, and it was ultimately 

reed to appoint a committee to carry out 

e Views expressed at the meeting, and the 
names of the following gentlemen to serve on 
that committee were agreed to:—R. Shekleton 
Balfour, Sydney B. Beale, John Begg, Arthur J. 
Bolton, Owen Fleming, B. F. Fletcher, James S. 
Gibson, Sydney K. Greenslade, Francis Hooper, 
H. V. Lanchester, John Murray, J. E. Newberry, 
G. A. Pryce-Cuxson, J. Humphreys Jones, 
Andrew W. Prentice, Edgar H. Selby, F. W. 
Troup, Charles E. Bateman, Harold Brakspear. 

On the motion of Mr. Langston, a hearty vote 
of thanks was carried to the Chairman for 
presiding, and to the Secretary for his trouble. 

The meeting then terminated. 

a ae eel 

THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Chairman, presiding. 

Insurance of Buildings used for Municipal 
Purposes. —The General Purposes Committee 
submitted a report on the subject of a Municipal 


the Committee should consider the scheme for the 
mutual insurance of buildings in London used for 
Municipal purposes. 


The Works Committee.—The Bridges Com- 
mittee stated that their attention had been drawn 
to the fact that by the present standing order the 
Works Committee had to report to the Council in 
April and October in each year the estimated and 
actual cost of the works which have been com- 
pleted. On May 7 the Works Committee laid 
before the Council a list of works executed, 
including eight works estimated to cost 
17,9917. Ios. 4d., but which actually cost 
19,1127. 9s. Id., and which, on their recom- 
mendation, the Council directed the Works 
Department to carry out. All those works have 
been carried out without their having been in- 
formed that they were completed, or that the 
cost was likely to exceed the estimates agreed 
to by the Works Department. The Committee 
recommended :— 


‘« That the Works Committee be instructed to lay 
betore the Bridges Committee the accounts for works 
which have been carried out by the Works Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Bridges Committee as soon 
as possible after the completion of the works, and 
prior to their being presented to the Council, in 
order that the Bridges Committee may be in a posi- 
tion, should it so desire, to inform the Council of its 
views upon any matter arising thereon, at the same 
time as the Works Committee presents its report to 
the Council,” 


Mr. Strong, on behalf of the General Purposes 
Committee, moved the following amendment :— 


“That, as the suggestion of the Pridges Com- 
mittee concerns other committees on whose behalf 
works are carried out by the Works Committee, it 
be referred to the General Purposes Committee to 
consider and report whether a standing order should 
be made to effect the object in view.” 


The amer.dment was agreed to. 


Erection of High Screens near Houses in 
Cheniston-gardens, Kensington. — The Building 
Act Committee brought up the following adjourned 
report :— 

‘‘ We have proceeded upon the resolution of the 
Council of April 30 last, passed on the motion of 
Mr. C, H. Campbell, referring it to us ‘to consider 
and report whether means should not be taken to 
procure such a change in the law as will effectually 
prevent the erection of such insanitary screens as 
were lately put up in the rear of certain houses in 
Cheniston - gardens, Kensington, and which the 
Council, to its regret, found itself unable to interfere 
with under the existing law.’ Having given careful 
consideration to the suggestion contained in the 
resolution, it appears to us that the proposed change 
in the existing law would involve serious issues as 
raising the whole questions of law relative to the 
preservation of ancient lights, and would therefore 
require to be dealt with by means of a public Bill to 
be initiated and taken charge of by the Government. 
We are of opinion that it would be of no avail for 
the Council to move in the matter, at any rate at 
present, and we recommend—‘ That the reference 
be discharged.’” 


After an amendment to refer the matter back 
had been proposed and lost, the recommendation 
of the Committee was agreed to. 


Proposed Street from Holborn to the Strand,— 
The consideration of the report on the proposed 
street from Holborn to the Strand was once more 
postponed. 


New Liming Station at Barking Outfall,—The 
recommendation of the Main Drainage Committee 
was approved for the erection of a new liming 
station at Barking-outfall ‘works. The rough 
estimate of the cost is 43,250/. 


The Collection of House Refuse.—The Public 
Health and [Ilousing Committee recommended : 
**(a) That application be made to the Local 
Government Board for its sanction to the Council 
proceeding against the Holborn District Board 
and the Lambeth Vestry, under section 30 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, i891, for not secur- 
ing the due removal at proper periods of house 
refuse from premises in their districts. (4) That, 
in the event of the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board being obtained, the solicitor be 
instructed to take proceedings against these 
authorities under section 30 of the Act.” 

Alderman Hubbard moved an amendment that 
the recommendations be referred back to the 
Committee for further consideration, with instruc- 
tions before again reporting to the Council to 
supply to the Vestry of Lambeth a copy of the 
inspector’s report. 

In the discussion which followed, Alderman 
Ritchie urged the importance of the Councilinsist- 
ing upon necessary sanitary regulations being 





insurance scheme, on which it was agreed that 





carried out. It was ‘an acknowledged fact that 


the districts named not only did not carry out the 
by-laws, but did not propose to do so. 

On a division Mr. Hubbard’s amendment was 
negatived, and the Committee’s recommendations 
were agreed to. 

After transacting other business the Council 
adjourned, 

——_+t+-.-1+--__— 


Zllustrations. 


LINDISFARNE PRIORY.* 


HAT Iona is to Scotland and to Celtic 
Christianity, Lindisfarne is to North- 
umberland and the early Anglian 

missions. Its line of bishops begins with St, 

Aidan, who founded the see under St. Oswald, 

and sat as bishop from 635 to 652. He is sup- 

posed to have built a temporary church of some 
kind, but the first building of which there is any 
record was erected by his successor, Finan, and is 
described by Bede as being ‘‘ after the manner of 
the Scots, not of stone, but of hewn oak, and 
covered with reeds.” Eadberct, between 688 
and 698, is said to have taken off the thatch of 
reeds and covered the church ‘‘ both roof and 
walls with plates of lead.” This church was 
burned by the Danes in 875, and the monks fled 
the place, taking with them the body of St. 

Cuthbert, and began their strange nomadic lile 

till they settled at Chester-le-Street in 883, and, 

finally, at Durham in 995. 

There is no record of any stone church on the 
island till the Norman church was built. There 
can, however, be no doubt that a stone church 
existed on the site between the ninth and the 
twelfth centuries. 

The abandonment of the site by the congrega- 
tion of St. Cuthbert brought a change in the 
constitution of the church of Lindisfarne, and 
whatever it was in the meantime, it was evidently 
thought too important a place to be overlooked 
by the reforming bishop, William of St. Carilef, 
for he founded here a Benedictine monastery asa 
cell to the great Abbey at Durham, and the name 
of the place was changed to Holy Island, it is 
said, to commemorate the violent deaths of the 
many religious who had in former times lived 
there. 

It was not until some time after the death of 
William of St. Carilef, in 1096, that the existing 
Priory church was begun, and although the story 
of the rebuilding, and the circumstances attending 
it, are graphically related by Reginald of Durham, 
we are dependent entirely upon the style of the 
architecture, and a comparison between it and 
that of Durham Cathedral, for any definite con- 
clusion as to its precise date. 

There seems to have been a church of some 
kind on the site in 1069, as in that year Bishop 
Egelwine and the congregation fled to Lindisfarne 
to avoid the troubles following upon the resistance 
set up in the North against William the Con- 
queror. They remained on the island for about 
four months, 

Reginald, who was one of the Durham monks, 
tells us how the bishop was represented on the 
island by one Aidward, who seems to have been 
a man of singular skill and urbanity. He set to 
work to improve the buildings of the church, and 
“erected upon the island, in honour of St. Cuth- 
bert, a church new from its foundations, which he 
finished of squared stone, with all the elegance of 
workmanship. The stone, of which there was 4 
lack upon the island, was brought in wains and 
carts from the adjacent coast, and the men of the 
neighbourhood willingly lent a helping hand, 
There is, indeed, enough stone upon the island, 
but as it becomes friable by the action of the sea, 
and is apt to crumble, it would be unfit for so 
large a building. Its fragments, however, served 
to fill the interstices of the walls.” 

The date of Aidward’s death has not been 
recorded. The natural inference from the above 
passage is that the immediate predecessor of the 
Norman church had been built of the poor stone 
on the island, which is a soft white sandstone of a 
fine grain, while that in the walls of the Norman 
church is a hard but coarse sandstone of a dark 
reddish colour. Of this stone, almost the whole 
church, now in ruins, is built, but the lower parts 
of the walls of the north transept, the north side 
of the nave, in one or two places, and the lower 
portion of the west wall of the choir, on the south 
side, are pieces of masonry of a totally different 











* The series of the ‘‘Abbeys of Great Britain” is con 
tinued this month with illustrations of ‘‘ Lindisfarne. 
Particulars of this and of the three Cathedral series 
(“England and Wales,” ‘‘ Scotland,” and ‘ Ireland”) 
will be found on p. 424; also (on ‘page i.) of the recent 
re-issue, in book form, of the series of English and Welsh 





Cathedrals. 
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Sketch of West Front of Lindisfarne Priory. 
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character. These are seen to be built of the soft 
white stone, and the walling is coursed rubble 
work, the stones being long and thin, and very 
different to the regular square ashlar of the 
Norman work. It seems that all this inferior 
walling is part of a former church, and was left 
in situ when the Norman building was set out. 

The lower courses of the apsidal termination to 
the original choir which remain in the ground are 
clearly of the same period. The strongest 
evidence in favour of this is the fact that the 
interior surface of the wall of the apse and of 
parts of the walls at the west end of the choir 
adjoining to it are plastered with a thin hard 
plaster, and this plaster is seen to exist beluw the 
level of the floor of the Norman church. 

The design of the Norman church is a very 
fine conception, and, if perfect, would be one of 
the best examples of the style, as throughout, the 
principles of Norman architecture were thoroughly 
and logically carried out. It is on a small scale, 





and, after the stupendous dimensions of its great | 


prototype at Durham, looks quite puny until one | 
realises the excellent proportions of its various | 
The plan comprises a nave of | 


parts and details. 
six bays, with aisles, an aiseless transept, with 
apsidal chapels to the east, one in either wing, 
and a long aiseless choir. The nave arcades rest 


are the stones with the lozenges, and they 
have been cemented on the base of the pier 
they came from on the north side, and 
are not zz situ. Engravings of the complete 
piers are to be found in ‘** Boswell’s Antiquities,” 
1786, and a plate in Turner’s ‘* Liber Studiorum.” 
These agree in showing three horizontal bands of 
lozenges to each pier. The triforium is all gone, 
but it is known from numerous old engravings, of 
which that by the brothers Buck, published in 
1728, is perhaps the earliest, to have consisted of 
semi-circular arches of one order, with two sub- 
arches, forming another order beneath them. The 
wall plane of the triforium was set back a few 
inches, and vaulting shafts stood on the triforium 
string-course, as in St. Carilef’s work in the choir at 
Durham. The clearstory wall was reduced in thick- 
ness externally, and had pilaster buttresses, and a 
single small round arched window to each bay. 
It had no internal arcade. The north aisle is 
almost complete, with the exception of the vault- 
ing. Externally it exhibits a bold range of 
pilaster-buttresses, which rise direct from the 
chamfered plinth, 9 in. wide, the buttresses 
havea 7-in. projection, and so stand on the plinth. 


| The elevation is divided by two string-courses, 
| the lower one beneath the sills of the windows, 


| the upper one at the level of the springing of the 


on piers alternately cylindrical and clustered, as | 


at Durham. The arches are moulded, but are 
without hood-mouldings. The cylindrical piers 
are decorated with sunk mouldings and flutings. 
Only one pier of each kind is now standing,* 
these are two at the east end of the southern 
arcade, The two western piers were fluted 
vertically like those in the same relative position 
at Durham. The central pair of cylindrical piers 
had a treatment which was probably unique. 
This consisted of three bands of sunk and moulded 
lozenges in the height of the pier. Between 
these bands were plain mouldings of bold 
sections, worked round the circumference of the 
Piers, which gave them the appearance of having 
been turned in a lathe. A single course of stones 
is all that now remains of these two piers. These 





* There were three pairs of cylindrical and two pairs 
© f clustered piers in the nave when it was complete. 





window-arches is carried over them as a hood 
moulding. The windows are perfectly plain, both 
inside and out. The vaulting of the north aisle 
is one of the most interesting studies connected 
with the ruins. It shows a distinct advance upon 
that of the aisles at Durham. The capitals of all 
the piers and of the responds on the aisle wall, 
which are magnified vaulting shafts, are com- 
pound, and form a Greek cross in plan. At 
Durham they are compound on the compound 
piers only, and are octagons on the cylindrical 
piers. Only one of the transverse ribs remains. 
It is broad and flat on the soffit and beaded on 
the angles, and is stilted to the extent of two 
courses. The diagonal ribs are segmental in 
their elevation, and have a semi-roll between 
two hollows in section. The crossing piers 
have responds composed of three semi-shafts 
towards the nave, choir, and transepts, and double 
shafts towards the aisles, The latter are, of 








course, the responds of the arches from aisles to 
transepts, and their twin shafts present the only 
detail of Lindisfarne which is not now founa also 
at Durham. It is not unlikely that the vaulting 
shafts of Carilef’s great apse were of this form. 
The crossing arches are all fallen, but a few 
voussoirs in each order remain over the north-east 
and south-west piers, which are standing to their 
full height. From these the section of the arches 
can be seen. They were of two orders. The 
inner order has a triple roll between two hollows, 
and is a very late-looking section for Norman 
work. The outer orders have bold angle rolls 
and Y channels on the outer wall planes. The 
nave arch is further decorated by a projecting 
hood on its western side carved with the herring- 
bone pattern, a detail which occurs at Durham 
only in the base moulding of two of the nave 
piers. The crossing was vaulted at the level of 
the nave vault, the area being spanned by two 
very massive diagonal ribs of two orders, the 
inner one having a semi-roll decorated with sunk 
chevrons between two rows of zig-z The 
outer orders are plain mouldings. The whole 
section is richer and later than any vaulting-rib 
section at Durham. The old views show that 
an ‘arcade was introduced over the crossing arches, 
lighting a wall passage from the church, This 
was of five members, the second and fourth arches 
being higher than the other three. The passage 
still exists through the angles over the two stand- 
ing piers. 

he central tower rose three stages above the 
wall heads. The first received the roofs of the 
four wings of the church. In the spandrils were 
windows, two in each face, which lighted the wall 
passage, and from this access to the roof space 
over the vaults was obtained. The north-west 
and south-east angles still remain, as high as the 
string above the first stage, and show that the 
angles were reeded, with a sunk roll, as at Selby. 
The second stage was a low one and perfectly 
plain. The next, the belfry stage, had external 
arcades of five members in each face, recessed 
behind the wall plane, with a corbel table extend- 
ing the length of the recess. Above was no 
doubt another corbel table, and a parapet, square 
angle turrets, and a pyramidal roof. 
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Cheltenham College Chapel. 





It is fortunate that the west wall of the north, 
and the east wall of the south, transept remain to 
their full height, but only a small portion of the 
lowest stage and the angles of the north and'south 
walls remain, The transepts were each vaulted 
by a single quadripartite vault springing from 
corbels in the angles, and had plainly moulded 
ribs of the same section as the diagonals in the 
aisles. The internal elevation is of great interest, 
as it affords a perfect example of an apsidal tran- 
sept chapel. The apse is shallow, being much 
less than a semicircle. It is entered through an 
arch of two moulded orders, springing from double 
jamb shafts like those of the nave aisle arches. 
It has a single plain window to the east. -The 
arch has no hood, and four courses above it is a 
plain string-course, above which is a plain round- 
headed window. The west wall of the north wing 
furnishes us with the aisle-arch in the lower 
stage, which was complete in 1773, and was 
again completed, with some new stones to 
strengthen the walls and form a tie in 1888, that 
date being very properly cut upon it. It hasa 
moulded soffit order, and an outer order with a 
bold sunk chevron on the face, which is clearly 
shown in one of Grose’s engravings. Above is a 
much-ruined triforium arch. The north-west 
angle of the transept is standing to the full 
height, and the remaming fragment of the north 
wall shows that it had two tiers of round-headed 
windows with shafted jambs. 

The most puzzling thing in connexion with the 
church 1s to decide how the choir was built. 
There is work of three dates present, independent 
of insertions, The remains of the prze-Conquest 
church have already been mentioned. There is 
also Norman work of two dates. The western 
part seems to be the earlier, and it may be 
assumed that the apse of the former church was 
retained while the Norman church was being 
built. It was replaced by a short square-ended 
choir, and this was wg oye at a later period 
under another hand. The choir was vaulted in 
three bays, apparently with diagonal ribs only, 
springing from corbels, which, Tike the vaulting 
corbels in the other parts of the church, consist of 
a chamfered abacus, a cushion capital, and a 
small carved head below it. In plan the eastern 
portion of the choir looks like a thirteenth- 
century extension, The details, however, con- 
tradict this, as the string courses, both within and 
without, the vaulting-ribs, and corbels, are all of 
Norman sections. The great projection of the 
eastern buttresses must be accounted for by 
assuming that the work was really executed in the 
Transitional period, and the details were made to 
assimilate to the existing Norman work in the 
western bay. 

The west front is a fine composition. It is 
flanked by small towers, 10 ft. 10 in. square, 
which contain staircases, and are divided into 
stages by string-courses, and have slit lights on 
their western faces. The central portion is 
divided into six stages. The lowest is enriched 
with a deeply-moulded arcade of two arches on 
either side of the central doorway. The arches 
spring from triple shafts similar to those of the 
external wall arcade at Durham. The doorway 
has a considerable projection, forming a quasi- 
porch, the gable of which rose into the second 
stage. Above this was a window opening to the 


fourth stage was the principal window, with 
moulded arch and shafted jambs. On either side 
of this window are two sunk panels, in the heads 
of which are some stones decorated with a 
characteristic Norman surface ornament. The 
original gable is entirely gone. Internally the 
west wall shows a richly-moulded doorway, above 
which is an arcade of five arches, quite plain, but 
supported by shafts, with cushion capitals and 
moulded bases. Above this again is a single 
window. 

There were four doorways—the west doorway, 
one on either side of the nave, and one in the 
centre of the south transept. The south door of 
the nave was in the centre—an unusual position— 
and it seems to have served for both the eastern 
and western processional doorways generally 
found. Besides the two newel stairs in the 
western towers, there were two more in the 
western angles of the transept. Both doorways 
and staircases were in the same relative position 
to those at Durham. 

After the extension of the choir, the first altera- 
tion was the insertion of a three-light window at 
the east end of the north aisle to light an altar 
there. The tracery indicates a date of about 1300, 
In 1362 large three-light windows were inserted 
in the south aisle, These had flowing tracery of 
the stock-pattern of Durham Abbey, which was 
used over and over again, in the cathedral, at 
Brancepeth, Jarrow, Monkwearmouth, the parish 
church, Holy Island, and other places. At the 
same time, large windows were added, one on 
either side of the choir. The new east window 
was inserted in 1431. Its jambs only are original, 
the arch and wall above being part of Salvin’s 
repairs of 1856. 

The church was fortified and crenellated before 
1385. Some remains of the crenellations are to 
be seen. They consisted of the raising the side 
walls, both of aisles and clearstory, throughout the 
church, and adding a high embattled parapet with 
embrasures and cross loops, the roofs being made 
flat, this alteration must have entirely changed 
the appearance of the church. 

Subsequent to the dissolution the church was 
used as a Government store-house, but, after the 
Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland in 
1603, it was no longer needed, and it fell into 
ruin. The walls of the nave and the tower were 
standing to their full height at the end of the last 
century. The despoiling process went on until 
1844, when it was arrested, and since then the 
ruins have been repaired and kept in good order. 
The domestic buildings are all on the south 
side of the church. They are extensive and 
peculiar. They were all cleared out by Sir 
William Crossman in 1888 and 1889. The 
amount of ground they cover is not great, 
and the cloister is exceedingly small. The 
arrangements are clearly shown on the plan, 
Many of the walls are standing from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
high, and in some places almost to their full 
height. The vaulted ranges to the east and west 
sides of the cloister are standing in great part up 
to. above the springing of the vaults. No portion 
of the domestic buildings is of Norman date ; it 
may therefore be inferred that the Benedictines 
made use of the buildings of the Anglian period 
for something like a century and a-half. New 
buildings seem to have been begun in the first 


in process of building, extension, or alteration, 
almost continuously up to the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the Priory in 1537, The detail is poor 
throughout, and the group of buildings is not 
specially interesting from an architectural point of 
view ; but as an example of monastic arrange- 
ment, and as showing how the house was defended, 
Lindisfarne is now of paramount importance, and 
archzeologists are greatly indebted to Sir William 
Crossman for the energy and liberality with which 
he carried on and completed the excavations. A 
full description from his pen will be found in the 
‘* Transactions ” of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club for 1892. CHARLES C, HopGEs, 





NEW CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM 
COLLEGE. 


THIs chapel, now nearly finished, was described 
in the Buzider of August 5, 1893, when an 
interior view of it was published. It was then 
intended only to build seven bays, but in the 
present year the Chapel Committee decided to 
complete the shell; and most of the carvings 
and statues are in their places. The fittings will, 
be temporary. The drawing, in this year’s 
Academy, is by Mr. H. W. Brewer. The archi; 
tects are Messrs. Prothero & Phillott. 

HENRY PROTHERO, 





ORGAN-CASE FOR ST. ALBAN’S, 
TEDDINGTON. 


THis is one of the several organ-case designs 
to be seen in the Royal Academy Architectural-’ 
Room this year. It is designed by Mr. A, H. 
Skipworth. 


be stained rather dark and partially gilded. The 
centre pipe of each compartment will be embossed 
and gilded. Messrs. Lewis & Co. have erected 
the works on the platform of the gallery, which 
has been put up in an unfinished state. The 
figures on the front of the latter will be in low 
relief, and entirely gilded on a soft blue ground. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AsyLumM, HENDON.—The Board of Managers 
of the Central London Sick Asylum District, 
Cleveland-street, W., have selected for their new 
asylum the plans by Messrs, Giles, Gough, & 
Trollope. Five competitive designs were sent in. 
An article on the drawings submitted by the com- 
petitors will be found on another page. : 
LEEK MARKETS.—Ten designs were sent in 
for these buildings about the middle of March, 
and the Urban District Council have just accepted 
their Committee’s recommendation to premiate 
the following:—1. Mr. J. T. Brealey (‘ 3d. 
stamp”); 2. Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Mosley & Anderson 
(‘© Bon Marché”) ; 3. Messrs. Baynes & Camp- 
bell (‘* Auld Lang Syne”). Mr. John Brealey, 
the Chairman of the Urban District Council, 
presided at this meeting. Messrs. Sugden had 
memorialised the Council to appoint a. profes- 
sional assessor to adjudicate upon the various 
designs sent in, but this was negatived, though 
supported by a strong body upon the Council 
and by the local Press, 

CHURCH, WAVERLEY PARK, LonpoN.—The 








wall passage behind the inner arcade. In the 


half of the thirteenth century, and to have been 


competition for a new church at Waverley” 





The case is to be executed in oak, which will’ . 
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Park, London, S.E., has, we are informed, been 
decided in favour of the design submitted by Mr. 
Clamp, of Woking. 

New WorKHOovusE, IrswichH,—The Ipswich 
Board of Guardians, at their meeting on Friday 
jast week, decided to appoint Mr, Charles Barry 
as assessor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, — 
On the 25th ult. an outdoor meeting of this 
Association was held, when thirty-eight members 
atlended. Assembling at Jarrow, the first place 
visited was Christ Church, where the Rev. T. F. 
Paterson received the members, who examined 
the new chancel-screens and fittings recently 
erected in memory of the late Lord Northborne, 
from designs by Mr. Crawford Hick, architect, 
of Newcastle. The party next proceeded to the 
old church (St. Paul’s). Embarking on board a 
steam-launch the members proceeded down the 
Tyne and viewed the lighthouse in progress of 
erection on the South Pier, and then landed at 
the pilots’ landing. Conveyances were in waiting, 
and the party drove to St. Michael’s Church, 
Westoe, where the Rev. C. E, Adamson conducted 
them over the.building, which has just recently 
been enlarged by the addition of aisles from the 
designs of Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, archi- 
tects, of Newcastle. Thence proceeding to the 
village of Westoe, the members were permitted 
by the Mayor of South Shields (Alderman R. 
Readhead) to view “is résidence, which was 
erected several years ago from the designs of Mr. 
J. J. Stevenson, architect, of London. Finally 
the party proceeded to Harton Cemetery and in- 
spected the chapels and entrance-lodge erected in 
1889, and designed by Mr. Henry Grieves, of 
South Shields. Lastly the party was entertained 
at the County Hotel by Mr. J. H. Morton, after 
which votes of thanks to him, to Mr. J. W. 
Donald, and Mr. H. Grieves were carried by 
acclamation, as also was a similar compliment to 
Messrs. Brigham and Cowan and the Mayor. 
Among those present were Mr. Jos. Oswald, 
President ; Messrs. F. W. Rich, Vice-President ; 
A. B. Plummer, Hon. Secretary; J. T. Cackett; 
Hon. Treasurer; Wm. Glover, H. C. Charle- 
wood, J. W. Taylor, H. G. Badenoch, H. Grieves, 
J. W. Donald, and others, 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
The annual general meeting of this Institution 
was held in the Hall of the Royal United 
Service Institution, on the 28th ult., Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 
The report of the Council commenced by re- 
ferring to the change that had taken place in the 
roll of the Society during the past twelve 
months, during which 29 Members, 286 Associate 
Members, and 5 Associates had been elected, 
and 2 Members and 3 Associate Members were 
restored to the roll; while the deaths, resigna- 
tions, and erasures amounted to 170. The net 
Increase was therefore 155, or at the rate of 
nearly 3 per cent. per annum. The numbers of 
all classes on the books at the end of the In- 
stitution year were : Honorary Members, 17; 
Members, 1,862 ; Associate Members, 3,687 ; 
Associates, 355; making a total of 5,921. Attached 
to the Institution, though not forming part of it, 
was the Student class, the conditions of admission 
to which had continued to exercise the earnest 
attention of the Council. For the first time since 
the introduction of the higher qualifications of 
candidates for admission as Students, the Council 
was able to report an effective increase in the roll, 
the numbers on March 31, 1895, being 816, or 
25 more than at the same date last year. The 
Statement of accounts, as vouched for by the 
auditors, showed that the receipts of the year had 
been:—On income account, 20,970/, 3s. 10d.; 
on capital account, 8,933/. Is, 2d. ;. and on 
trust funds account, 445/. 13s. 2d.; together, 
30,3487, 18s. 2d. The general expenditure 
amounted to 18,3857. ros. 11d. Capital expendi- 
ture had absorbed 7,130/. 8s. 11d., mainly on 
account of the new building ; and trust funds ex- 
penditure, 492/, gs, 6d. ; together, 26,008/. 9s. 4d. 
Owing to the necessity of delivering, in April, 
the meeting-room to the contractors for the new 
building, the Institution met for the reading and 
discussion of papers on only twenty evenings 
during the past session. Exclusive of the Presi- 
dent’s address, fourteen original communications 
were read and discussed, but the exceptional 
interest evinced in the debates on some of the 
subjects brought forward had resulted in a full 
amount of material being available for the cus- 








tomary four volumes of ‘Minutes of Proceedings. 
A brief summary was given of the several papers 
brought under the notice of the members. Refer- 
ence was also made to the large number of inte- 
resting communications selected for printing in 
Section II. of the publications, For some of 
these papers, awards of medals or premiums, or 
both, had been made to Messrs. A. J. Durston, 
R.N,, J. I. Thornycroft, S. W. Barnaby, W. 
Duff Bruce, S. J. Berg, C. Butters, E. Smart, J. 
Richardson, A. Sharp, J. A. Griffiths, A. J. Hill, 
O. Guttmann, K, Leibbrand, A. Scott, D. Cun- 
ningham, and to the representatives of the late 
H. Gill. As in the preceding Session, eleven 
supplemental meetings for Students had been held, 
at which papers were read and discussed—some 
exhibiting sufficient merit to warrant their publica- 
tion in the Minutes of Proceedings, The reports 
received from Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Leeds, showed that the 
Associations of Students at those centres were 
continuing to fulfil well the objects for which 
they were established. The Council had awarded 
Miller Prizes to the following Students for papers 
read at the Institution and before the Local 
Associations :—Messrs. W. G. Wales, S. .H. 
Barraclough, E. E. Matheson, A. M. Stewart, 
R. C, Farrell, and H. Fowler. The third of the 
series of ‘‘James Forrest” lectures had been 
delivered, on May 2, by Professor W. C. 
Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. The comple- 
tion was announced of the new Library 
Catalogue, comprised in three volumes, copies of 
which would be issued to public libraries and 
those of educational and scientific bodies in all 
parts of the world. The new subjeet-index to 
vols. lix.—cxviii. was in print and would be issued 
during the recess. The Council had given con- 
siderable attention to the question of enabling all 
entitled to vote at the annual election to exercise 
that privilege, whether present at the meeting or 
not. The opinion of counsel was, however, that 
under the existing charters such votes could only 
be given personally. The report having, after 
full discussion, been adopted, votes of thanks 
were passed to the President, the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and the other Members of Council 
for active services in the management of the 
Institution; to the auditors for their care and 
trouble in examining the accounts ; and to the 
scrutineers of the ballot. The ballot for Council re- 
sulted in the election of Sir B. Baker, K.C.M.G., 
as President; of J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., W. H. 
Preece, C.B., Sir Douglas Fox, and James Man- 
sergh, as Vice-Presidents ; and of W. Anderson, 
D.C.L., Alex. R. Binnie, W. R. Galbraith, J. H. 
Greathead, J. C. Hawkshaw, C. Hawksley, Dr. 
John Hopkinson, Alex. B. W. Kennedy, LL.D., 
Sir G. L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Sir Andrew 
Noble, K.C.B., Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., M.P., 
W. Shelford, F. W. Webb, Sir W. H. White, 
K.C.B., and Sir E. Leader Williams. The 
Session was adjourned to the second Tuesday in 
November. 
——1 <> 4 


Correspondence, 


Zo the Editor of Tum BuILpER, 








WILLESDEN SCHOOL BOARD. 


S1r,—I learn that the Board have set aside my 
award in the limited competition for the Dudding 
Hill-road School. I consider this very unfair to 
Mr. Carée, to whom I awarded the first place, he 
having, in my opinion, fairly and honourably won 
it. It is true that in the conditions—which were 
not drawn or revised by me—the Board did not 
in terms bind themselves to act on my award, or 
to employ one of the competing architects, but I 
think that in the absence of anything to the 
contrary, the fact that they selected three 
architects implied the employment of one, and 
the fact that they appointed an assessor implied 
that they intended to be guided by his advice. 

I regret having been associated with a com- 
petition which has, as it seems to me, resulted so 
unfairly, and I therefore hand you copies of my 
award, and of letters which I subsequently 
addressed to the Board in the hope of securing a 
different result. 

The moral appears to me to be that architects 
cannot be too careful in entering into competi- 
tions the conditions of which are not perfectly 
satisfactory. J. MACVICAR ANDERSON. 

May 29, 1895. 





‘*6, Stratton-street, W., April 23, 1895. 
DEAR S1R,—I have. very.carefully examined the 
six sets of designs, which have been submitted in 
competition for the Leopold-road; and the Dudding 
Hill-road, Schools of the Willesden School Board, 


and I beg to hand you herewith—for the guidance of 
the Board, but not for publication—notes on each 
design, which will be found to embody replies to the 
questions you forwarded to me on the 8th inst., so 
far as I am able to furnish them. 
In view of the conditions of the Competition, and 
the departure from them, which some of the designs 
exhibit, I place the designs in the following order of 
merit, viz, :— 

Leopold-road School. 
1. Mr. E. E, T, Lawrance. 
2. Mr. John Lodds. 
3. Mr. Fred Mew. 


Dudding Hill-road School. 


1, Mr. W. D. Carée, 
2. Mr, Charles Bell. 
3» Mr, Edward Gabriel, 
Believe me, yours very truly, 
J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, 
W. Vincent, Esq., Clerk, 
Willesden School Board, 





6, Stratton-street, W., May 6, 1895. 

DEAR S1r,—A copy of the Middlesex Courier 
for the 3rd inst. has been sent to me, in which, on 
page 6, under the heading of ‘Willesden School 
Board,’ is a notice of ‘ the proposed new schools.’ 

As, in this notice, there are some inaccurate state- 
ments relating to me, I have thought it right to send 
a few lines of correction to the Editor, of which I 
hand you a copy. 

May I add, that if the notice gives a correct 
report of what has transpired, I feel bound to say— 
for the guidance of the Board—that it would, in my 
opinion, be grossly unfair to think of adopting the 
design of Mr. Edward Gabriel, for the reason that 
his design fails to comply with one of the conditions 
of the competition, viz. :— : 

‘The building to be kept as far away as possible 
from the Metropolitan Railway.’ , 

This, in my judgment, disqualifies the design. 
Moreover, the estimate of the author appears to me 
to be altogether inadequate. 

Will you be so good as to read this letter to the 
Board ?—Believe me, yours very truly, 

J. MACVICAR ANDERSON. 

W. Vincent, Esq., Clerk, 

Willesden School Board. 


—_—_—— 


To the Editor of Zhe Middlesex Courter, 


Str,—Observing in your paper of the 3rd inst., a 
copy of which has been sent to me, a statement to 
the effect that in the limited competition for the 
Dudding Hill-road School, I had recommended the 
designs of Mr. W. D. Carée and Mr, Edward 
Gabriel, I shall be glad if you will allow me to say 
that this is not the case, and that I placed the designs 
submitted in the following order :— 

1. Mr. W. D. Carée. 
2. Mr. Charles Bell. 
3. Mr. Edward Gabriel. 


In further stating that I did not wish my report to 
be publicly read your reporter is evidently under 
some misapprehension. My award was embodied 
in a letter to the Clerk of the Board, and, so far as I 
am concerned, is public property. It was however 
accompanied by some notes, embodying information 
which the Board had desired me to furnish, and 
these I gave with the reservation that they were not 
for publication. J 1 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
J. MACVICAR ANDERSON. 


6, Stratton-street, W. May 6, 1895. 


6,{Stratton-street, W., May 22, 1895, 

DEAR Sir,—Reverting to the notice of the pro- 
ceedings of the Willesden School Board, published 
in the Widdlesex Courier of the 3rd inst., to which 
I referred in my last letter, I observe that. great 
stress seemed to be laid by several members on the 
economical nature of Mr. Gabriel’s design, his 
estimate being only 9,900/. 

Mr. Gabriel's aan I disqualified on the ground 
that it did not comply with one of the conditions, 
and on that ground alone it ought not—in fairness 
to the other competitors—to be considered. As, 
however, some members of the Board seem to be 
attracted by its supposed economy, it occurs to me 
to add to what I have already stated that I have no 
doubt Mr. Carde’s design, would be the most 
economical to execute, while his building would 
undoubtedly be the most economical to maintain. 

Mr. Carie’s estimate is obviously an honest one— 
not likely to be exceeded—and_ possibly more than 
sufficient. Mr. Gabriel’s estimate, on the other 
hand, is, in my judgment, absurdly inadequate, and 
absolutely certain to be largely exceeded. 

Although the Board have not sought my further 
advice in the matter, I cannot refrain from urging 
them to adopt my Award, not only because it is the 
only fair course to pursue towards the competitors, 
but because it is in their own interest to do so. 

I make no apology for asking you to.be pearl 
enough to submit this letter to the Board, my desire 
being that a competition in which I was invited to 
adjudicate should be settled on a fair and equitable 
basis. Believe me, yours very truly, 

J. MAcvICcAR ANDERSON, 

W. Vincent, Esq,, Clerk, 

Willesden School Board. 
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Str,—Having answered an advertisement in the | manent organ-chamber will be on the opposite side | Mr. Alexander Cullen, architect, Motherwell, and ig * wed 
Builder, 1 was invited by the Willesden School | of the chancel to the vestries. The church itself is| built of red sandstone from Corncocklé Quarry, Gardiner 
Board to compete with two other architects for the | built in the Early Decorated style, with square-headed | Dumfriesshire. Accommodation will be provided 
Dudding Hill-road Schools. windows to the aisles and clearstories, filled with| for about 400 persons, with baptistry, and the 
A concurrent competition, three other architects | varieties of tracery. The west window is a three-| necessary retiring rooms and vestry. The total cost ,, 
being invited, was at the same time instituted for | light cusped lancet window, with high central light, | will be about 1,250/. Messrs. Miller & Ferguson, 
schools at Leopold-road. : which has been filled with stained glass by Messrs. | Motherwell, are the builders. FRAN 
After the first issue of instructions, the Board, | Ward & Hughes, of London. The temporary east} WORKMEN'S INSTITUTE, TREORKY, GLAMOR. Hotel de 
answering a protest from me, stated that designs | window consists of plain lancets. The building is of | GANSHIRE.—On the 27th ult., a Workmen's Library remiun 
were to be signed openly by the competitors. brick, with Coxbench stone dressings. The'nave and | and Institute was opened at Treorky. The building designe! 
The first instructions were withdrawn, and I | aisles are paved with Maw’s tiles, and the seat floors] is situate on the road leading from Treorky to given In 
(presumably also other competitors) was asked to| boarded. The font is of Mansfield stone. The heating | Cwmpark, and is built in the Gothic style, with a 
advise and suggest as to the best form of schocls—a | is by hot water, on the low-pressure system, by Messrs. | native stone-walling and Forest of Dean dressing, of Crel 
matter over which I took considerable trouble. Jerram & Co., of Derby, and the gas-fittings and | There is an entrance of 10 ft. wide, approached by the for! 
Architects were instructed to state their own| other ornamental ironwork have been executed by| stone steps leading up to a vestibule on the first tion Of : 
estimates. Mr. E. Haslam, of Derby. Accommodation in the] floor, from which branch off two rooms, one a to be | 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson was chosen assessor by | complete church will be provided for about 550, but | smoke-room and the other a library and news-room, week tc 
the Board. He placed my design first, Mr. Bell’s| the part now erected will only seat some 400 under | On the basement there is situated a refreshment-bar, Laye, t 
second, and Mr. Gabriel's third, in order of merit. | ordinary circumstances. The cost of building this| private refreshment-room, and caretaker’s apart. David, 
It appeared, from the Board meeting alluded to| first section amounts to about 3,800/, The con-| ments, On the second floor there are a couple of execute 
last week in your columns, that a strong party on| tractor for the works was Mr. W. Salt, of Ripley, | rooms of exactly the same dimensions as those on figure 
the Board was bent upon adopting the design placed | and Messrs. Slater, of Coxbench, and Mr. Norman, | the floor below—viz., 32 ft. by 22 ft., exclusive of and - 
third. of Marehay, have executed the stonework and brick-| two large bay windows. ‘The cuntractors were as to t 
Finally, the Board resolved, last Friday, to throw | work respectively. The architects for the building | Messrs. Mathias & Edwards, of Treorky, the plans Renais 
over all the competitors (albeit invited) and to em-| are Messrs. Naylor & Sale, of Derby. The reredos | being prepared by Mr. Jacob Rees, architect to the which 
ploy the architect, already selected in the concurrent | is of Hopton stone, Ystradyfodwg School Board. —_, 
competition, for this work also. ‘The members of INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, BARRY.—On_ the rere | has 
the Board who loyally supported the upholding of} 18th. ult. the Chairman of the School Board, and _— 
the assessor's award, voted under protest for this | other members of the Intermediate school committee | SAN/TARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS - St 
resolution, thereby defeating the partisans of Mr. paid a visit of inspection to The Buttrills, near S RAGE WorkKS, LEIGHTON — 
Gabriel. Barry. The buildings are arranged with boys’ and yeaa pai sate ult.. the Chairman of the i 
No suggestion whatever has been made of any | girls’ entrances at either end, with cloak-room and pe ge Me a mr) of Leighton Buzzard, Mr wm. M 
fault or inadequacy in my design, the only grounds | lavatories adjoining each. There are two class-rooms a oa hae ot the penis ne geo of the ¥ 
which would seem to justify the Board's action. | for boys and one for girls, with a large assembly- Mable a - scasion a silver trowel was _— 
The Board has not favoured me with any intimation } hall to accommodate all the students. An art studio i Ss cody h _— ig 7 H. Bertram Nichols ment. 
upon the subject ; but I understand that the asses- and chemical laboratory are provided for the use of presented, by t oe The wulhene tower will contain ach 
sor's award was ostensibly thrown over on the ground | both sexes. At the end of the girls’ corridor is cones OF a ee 1 engines for raising the bia 
that my — was high—higher than any other | entered a cookery kitchen, with scullery, &c., and a ese A Singer well oan bone tcle beneath, also ae 
my explanation that I had given in a price (not| vided, and a large workshop for mechanical instruc- | ©) hich raise the sewerage from several low 
founded upon cubing) for a perfectly-equipped | tion is built in the boys’ grounds, Private rooms sale _ pe Messrs. “Garlick & Horton — 
meets ae many optional and alternative | are provided for the head-master and head-mistress, Cait alt —plherevey are the contractors. pr 
materials which could be omitted, if economy was to | as well as private rooms for the teachers, and there WEYBRIDGE AND OATLANDS SEWERAGE.— aa’) 
opie consideration, though there was no hint of are also apartments for the use of the caretaker. These works are now sufficiently finished to enable aa 
pee sheer igonntstn — did it pay any Accommodation is provided for sixty boys and forty| the house drains to be connected to the sewers, raise 
desi assessor's independent opinion that] girls. The schools have been erected at a cost of The accounts were last week settled by the Sewerage it m 
ae was not more costly than others sub- ee Ne ed Mr. H. Money, Regi Committee, and the total cost of the engineering that 
ae rire. with Mr. T. Jenkins, Barry, clerk of the works, an xelusive of land and fees) has been 1 
eee bee red ern for sending in a fully| from plans, selected in competition, prepared by citer st This amount em certain nia 
I feel that I can fairl ace — blici Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, architect, Cardiff. extras ordered by the Council, including the cost of Last 
this onthe eccre of A hess asap he gh soma” MIssION HALL, EDGEHILL, LIVERPOOL.—On the | the private drains in all the streets which they “eo 
entering even upon limited and invited competiti 23rd ult., the new mission-room and schools built in | decided to lay to the curbs at the public expense ; nota 
of the ind, no matter how plausible an ; “ally Uxbridge-street in association with St. Catherine's | additional streets sewered through increase of had 
binding upon their authors Arcane Pg a mora”Y | Church, Tunnel-road, Edgehill, were opened. The| population; additional tank and other works, for 
to be, which only imply, but do not reall y “orm new buildings occupy the site of schools erected some | ‘There are nineteen miles of sewers, part of them fifty 
the absolute finality of the assesect’s rte q neluce,.| thirty years ago. ‘The school buildings occupy the | near, and below the tevel of the Thames, and many wor 
W. D Cc ARs ground-floor, and above them the mission-hall is| miles are below subsoil water level. The amount Gov 
bib as ROE. herp They oe of two departments, for girls | of subsoil water =e sone & the a will 
a phe and infants, and contain two large schoolrooms, | was last week officially tested in the presence o °, 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL | four class-rooms, and shaalboaeaher A class-room | witnesses, and was found to amount to the extra- rh 
ACADEMY, is provided for the purposes of a cookery-school. | ordinarily low total of 1,440 gallons in twenty-four nice 
Sir,—May I be permitted to point out, with Accommodation is provided for 228 girls and 196] hours, all of which was made to run through a 4-in. cou 
reference to the plan of Badsworth Grange, that | infants. The mission hall, measuring 51 ft. long] iron pipe laid at the bottom of the outfall sewer. the 
there is a difference of level between the lawn on the | Py 49 ft. wide, occupies the entire area on the first | There are two sets of pumps, and one set can pump Em 
east front and the carriage drive on the west front of | oor above the two schoolrooms, It is approached | out all the twenty-four hours leakage in one and a- tol 
between 4 ft. and 5 ft. The main floor level of the | by two stone staircases, with entrances in the | half minutes, This result has been obtained by on 
house is 6in. or 8 in. above the level of the lawn principal front of the building in Uxbridge-street. | unusual engineering precautions, by a good con- Sct 
and the steps in the porch are merely to give access | 4 committee-room is provided in connexion with | scientious contractor, and by a zealous clerk of the 
to the main floor. They are, in fact, of stone, | the mission hall. The building is heated through-| works. Iron pipes were used in some lengths, we 
whereas the halls and staircase are panelled aaa out by hot water, but fire-places are provided in| Hassall’s pipes in others, and ordinary pipes He 
floored in oak. CHARLES F, FERGUSON, | addition for occasional use, in the school-rooms, | elsewhere, with special precautions with manholes, arc 
ee om comunitice roo, Local bricks | subsoil pipes, concrete, eS wm ra be ha: 
ie have n employed for the walls, with Ruabon | works include a Dortmund tank, ides horizon no 
HOLY eS BOURNE. brick dressings, and a few features are worked in precipitation tanks, and the mud will be pressed, we 
UTH. red sandstone. A dado of glazed brickwork is| There are no land drains connected with the river be 
Sik,—In your issue of May 18 last, a letter | carried round the internal walls of the rooms and | or any dykes, as all the effluent will pass away into H 
appears with regard to buildings at Bournemouth, | Staircases. The buildings have been carried out | the underground strata. The engineer _for a 
in which Holy ‘Trinity Church is referred to, with | from the designs of Messrs, Arthur Baker, and| works is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham; sic 
commendation, but a Mr. A. F. Parken is credited | Harold Hughes, of London and Bangor, North] the contractor, Mr. Jobn Jackson, of Plaistow ; the di 
with being the architect of the church. Will you | Wales, and have been erected under the care of Mr. | pumping machinery has been supplied by Messrs. lig 
permit me to point out that the Church of Holy | Harold Hughes and Mr. W. L. Tiffin. The Davey Paxman & Co., of Colchester ; the precipl Si 
Trinity was erected from my designs, and under my | contractors were Messrs, Brown & Backhouse, of | tating and pressing machinery by Messrs. Manlove, 
supervision. CHARLES J. FERGUSON, F.S.A, | Liverpool. Alliott & Co., of Nottingham; and the iron pipes 
WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PLYMOUTH.—On | by the Stanton Iron Works Company. 
A CORRECTION. the 23rd ult., the Sunday-school premises attached| ~ 
Sir,—Kindly allow me to draw attention to a| °° King-street evra rc hagas Plymouth, were oe Q 
printer's error in your number of May 4th, by which a rete trata prone Aner on ae STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION, ‘ 
some drawings of mine in this year's Royal Academy | the added structure comprises a cetial ble| MEMORIAL WINDOW FOR ST. GILES's CATHE 0 
Exhibition have been attributed to ‘‘ Mr. Mitcham.” : a a uy me ib ined-glass window, 
cham. | of holding about 400 people, two class-rooms for | DRAL, EDINBURGH.—A new stained-glass v 
Cuas. H. M. MILEHAM, infants, large enough to accommodate 250 scholars; | which is intended to be a memorial of the a 
+~<@—4 a young men's seem are other conveniences, | Lord ‘gg rage eovenpyper tae bag oe cna 
The upper story includes a schoolroom, where 500 | era, as jus een placed . 2 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. scholars ¢ can be seated ; seven seadlllor talse-dsaiter a|Cathedral. The window, which is that ovel C 
CHURCH, RIPLEY, DERBYSHIRE.—The new | library, a tea-room, and a ladies’ lavatory and cloak-|the Royal pew, is of five lights, with transom F 
church for St. John’s district, at Ripley, has just | room. The work has been carried out by Messrs. | and traceried heading. Only the five lights in the t 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Southwell. The|T. May Bros., of Plymouth, from plans designed by | upper tier above the transom are being filled meat- I 
foundation-stone of the new church was laid in June, | Mr. H. J. Snell, Mr. R. Darke having acted as clerk | time. The uppermost portion of. the tracery opet- \ 
1893, the site being given by the Butterley Company. | of the works. ings is treated with the Royal Arms, whilst the arms : 
In plan the church consists of a nave and aisles,| SMALLWOOD HospitAL, REDDITCH.—This hos- | of the five present donors appear in the remainder. s 
with western porches at the end of each aisle ;| pital has just been opened by Lady Windsor. The | The tier of the window proper, which is now er 
chancel, with choir and clergy vestry on north side, | plans were prepared by Mr. William Henmaa, | filled in, represents St. Peter and St. John before tl 
and organ-chamber with basement under on the | architect, Birmingham, and the building has been | Council of the High Priests, as recorded in Acts iv. 
south side. The nave is 80 ft. long by 52 ft. wide, | erected by Messrs. C. G. Hinns & Sons, Redditch, | St. Peter and St. John are represented in the 
including two aisles of 12 ft. each. It is 28 ft. high to| under the supervision of Mr. Herbert R. Lloyd, of | opening, St. Peter with outstretched hands annoum 
the plate, and 48 ft. to the ridge. At present the funds | Birmingham. cing his mission to the High Priest, who is rene 
only co of the nave and aisles being completed, BAPTIST CHURCH, MOTHERWELL, LANARK- | sented seated in the fourth light surrounded by | 
and the last bay of the same has been utilised for the | sH1RE.—On the 2sth ult. the memorial-stone of the | Council. Two Roman soldiers, together with the at 
urpose of providing temporary chancel, vestries, &c. } new Baptist Church in course of erection in Mother- | man whom Peter had recently healed, occupy th 
he future chancel will be 30 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, | well was laid by Mr. G. W. Elmslie, The new | first light. All the subjects are shown beneath 2 
and 42 ft. high to the ridge, with clergy and choir | church, which is situated at the junction of Lochend- | tectural canopied ornament of a light cha 
vestry divided by a movable screen, The per-] street with Windmillhill-street, is from designs by | The lower tier of the window is intended to be 
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in, when the other donors come forward, with a 
representation of St. Peter making his defence before 
the brethren at Judea, The window has been 
executed at the studios of Messrs. A. Ballantine & 
Gardiner, Edinburgh. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The jury of the competition for a 
Hotel de Ville at Creil (Oise) has awarded the first 
remium to M. Paul Héneux, architect, of Paris, 
designer of the Mairie of Lilas, of which a view was 
given in the Builder some years ago. The second 
remium has been awarded to M. Elphége Portemer, 
of Creil._——A subscription has been opened among 
the former pupils of M. Jules André for the execu- 
tion of a medallion portrait of the eminent architect, 
to be placed in Montparnasse cemetery.— Last 
week took place, in the cemetery of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, the inauguration of the monnment to Felicien 
David, the composer. It is adorned with a marble bust 
executed by Chapu. At the foot of the monument isa 
figure of a woman scattering flowers, —The State 
and the Municipality of Perigueux are in agreement 
as to the preservation of the episcopal chapel in the 
Renaissance style known as the ‘‘ Chapelle St. Jean,” 
which is in a dilapidated state. The building dates 
from 1521.——M. Decroix, architect, of St. Omer, 
has been commissioned to design a splendid 
wrought-iron grille to surround the monument which 
is to be erected at Calais to the memory of Eustache 
de St. Pierre and his companions. ‘The sculptural 
portion of the monument will be carried out by 
M. Rodin. —— New barracks are to be built 
at Melun at a cost of 2,500,000 fr. —— The 
committee for raising the funds for a monu- 
ment to Paul Baudry at Roche-sur-Yon has 
unanimously accepted the model for the statue 
which has been executed gratuitously by M. Geréme. 
_—In a field near Ainay-le-Chateau have just been 
found a number of gold and silver coins of the 
Merovingian epoch, as well as various objects in 
bronze, including a musical instrument.——A new 
local railway has been constructed in the Depart- 
ment of the Rhdne, from Lyon St. Paul to Fourviére 
and Loyasse. It will be partly a rope railway and 
partly electric. -—A committee has been formed to 
raise a new statue of Jeanne d'’Arc in Paris, which, 
it may be observed, has already two such statues, 
that by M. Frémiet and that by M, Chartrousse. 

GERMANY.—The number of pupils at the Royal 
Technical College at Berlin is rapidly increasing. 
Last winter the number was 2,632. There were 
a large number of foreigners among the students, 
notably Russians (95) and Norwegians (40). England 
had eight representatives. ——The Prussian Budget 
for the year 1895-96 has no less a sum than 
fifty-three million marks (about 2,650,000/.) for 
works carried out under the supervision of the 
Government architects and engineers. 1,300,000/. 
will be spent by the Railways Department, and 
750,000/, by the Board of Works.——The annual 
list of reports handed in by the German Tech- 
nical Advisers attached to the Embassies of the 
country has been published. We again notice that 
there is no technical representative at the London 
Embassy. ‘The attaché at St. Petersburg appears 
to have been the most active in sending in reports 
on Russian railway matters.——The annual 
Schinkel medals have this year been awarded for 
the best designs of a Palais des Beaux-Arts. There 
were six candidates, Herr I. Hermann was first, and 
Herr Dorpfeld (a son of the well-known 
archzeologist), wassecond. —— The Hanse city Bremen 
has shown a liberality to its building officials that is 
not often met with. On the completion of the new 
works on the Weser, Oberbaudirector Franznis has 
been given an extra fee of 5,000/,, and his assistant, 
Herr Biicking, received 750/.——Leipsic is to have 
a central electric-light service. It is high time, con- 
sidering there are already 200 engines working for 
different parties, with together 42,000 incandescent 
lights and a large number of arc lights. Messrs. 
Siemens & Halske, of Berlin, will have the contract. 


—+ 1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—We understand 
that the name of Mr. Herbert J. Thurgood, F.S.I., 
of 27, Chancery-lane, has been added by the Board 
of Trade to their list, from which selection is made 
when it falls to the Board to appoint a surveyor to 
act in arbitration cases. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES, &C., ALNWICK. —On the 
atst ult. Colonel C. H. Luard, R.E., held a Local 
Government Board inquiry with reference to the 
proposal to borrow 450/. for the erection of addi- 
tional slaughtering, &c., accommodation at the 
public slaughter-houses at Alnwick, in accordance 
with plans prepared by Mr. Geoffrey Wilson, Town 
Surveyor. Colonel Luard also, on request, in- 
spected the Fire Brigade Station and appliances, 
and said he would report to the Local Government 
Board as to the proposed loan of 200/. for the 
purchase of a new Brigade manual-engine, canvas 
and rubber-lined hose, &c. 

Tue ‘“ LANDIS” BAND-SAwW.—A trial of this 
new band-saw was made last Tuesday, with very 
satisfactory results, The saw-blade, which is 38 ft. 
long, 5 in. wide, and runs horizontally at 7,000 ft. 


special construction, 5 ft. in diameter. No india- 
rubber or other substance is used on the surface of 
these pulleys, the saw-blade running on the 
metal rim, with the teeth projecting sufficiently 
beyond the edge of the pulley to clear the 
set. The saw pulleys are carried on a strong hori- 
zontal casting, furnished with the necessary adjust- 
ment for altering the distance between the pulleys 
to suit saws of different lengths, and to vary the 
tension on the saws. ‘The casting on which the 
pulleys are carried rises and falls on two large 
screwed vertical columns, which are made to rotate 
by self-acting gear for the purpose of varying the 
height of the saw. The position of the saw is indi- 
cated by a disc immediately facing the operator, the 
whole control of the machine being immediately 
within his grasp, without his having to alter his 
position. It is claimed for this machine that it is a 
better and more rapid board-sawing machine than 
any other in the world, and that it will satisfactorily 
carry out certain operations hitherto looked upon as 
impossible on the band-saw. 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE.—The Danesfield Estate, 
Bucks., situated between Marlow and Henley, 
where the overgrown ruins, locally known as Danes’ 
Ditches, near the church, of what may have been 
Hugh de Bolebec’s house, are by some considered 
to be remains of a Danish fort. Here is the Catholic 
church designed by A. W. Pugin. The sale comprises 
the old Manor House of Bockmer, once a seat of 
the Borlase family, and the Manor of Medmenham, 
with its Abbey, of late years a riverside hotel. Dug- 
dale records that Medmenham Manor was held, at 
the time of Domesday, by Hugh de Bolebec, whose 
younger son, Hugh, founded the Cistercian Abbey at 
Woburn, to which he made Medmenham a cell. 
Bolebec’s inheritance passed in turn to the De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford, the De Warrenes, the Despencers, 
with other ennobled houses, and for longer than two 
hundred years belonged to the Duffields. Dugdale 
rehearses King John’s Charter (1200) to Medmen- 
ham, which, in 1536, was. annexed to Bisham, then 
having only an abbot, John Talbot, ex - oficio 
Epistolar to the Order of the Garter, and one monk, 
Guy Strenshill. Browne Willis (1718) describes the 
remains as consisting of a chapel, a low tiled building 
paved with brick, built since the Dissolution, and the 
outer walls with four piers of the north aisle. The ivy- 
clad tower, cloister, &c., are comparatively modern, 
having been erected as ‘‘ruins.” Here, we need 
hardly add, the ‘‘ Monks of St. Francis” held their 
misrule, under the presidency of Wilkes, Churchill, 
Robert Lloyd, Bubb Doddington, and kindred 
spirits, though, ese one of their number, Dr. Bates, 
of Little Missenden, they scarcely deserve the ill 
repute ascribed to their gatherings. ——Ladye Place, 
Hurley -on- Thames, once a Benedictine priory, 
replaced by a residence four hundred years ago, 
which was rebuilt in 1837. It is said that some 
subterranean chambers in the garden were used for 
a meeting-place by leaders of those who sought 
to bring about the Hanoverian Succession,—— 
Carshalton Park, its mansion called ‘‘ Mascalls,” 
which Sir Edmund Hoskins sold, 1696, to Sir 
William Scawen, who had risked nearly all his large 
fortune in the cause of William III. His nephew 
and heir, Thomas Scawen, employed Leoni to 
design for him a magnificent seat, which, however, 
was not erected. Leoni published his drawings for 
the house in his work upon the architecture of Leo 
Baptista Alberti. Manning and Bray (1809) say the 
hall contains a chimney-piece brought, reputedly, 
from Nonsuch. The park, about two miles round, 
has of late years been the home of the Aitken family. 
THE ‘‘ FRENA” CAMERA FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—The special advantage in this 
hand-camera is that the heavy, brittle, and bulky 
glass plate is abandoned, and the views are taken on 
fiat celluloid films, notched on two of their edges in 
a peculiar way to facilitate changing after an 
exposure, and bringing a new sensitive surface into 
position for a fresh picture. These films are treated 
before and after development, precisely as glass 
negatives, in fact they are coated with the same 
emulsion, ‘The magazine takes forty of these films, 
packed like cards—quite sufficient for several days’ 
work—and they can be forwarded through the 
post, after exposure, without fear of breakage. Not 
so the old glass negative, for who would trust theirs 
to the tender mercies of the Post Office people, even 
when protected between stout boards, to say 
nothing of the weight of a dozen in any popular 
size. ‘The special feature of the camera itself is the 
swing-back, an arrangement devised to restore the 
verticality of upright lines, so often inclining 
fondly inwards towards their fellows, as seen 
in many an amateur’s snapshots of architecture. 
The reason of this is, that, in order to preserve 
the vertical lines of an object parallel in the 
picture, one has to keep the sensitive plate or film 
truly vertical. This becomes a difficult task when 
pointing the camera upwards at a slight angle, in 
order to take into the view a building of even average 
height. Hence the ingenious arrangement in the 
apparatus under consideration, where a little spirit- 
level attached to the handle of the changing 
mechanism indicates the true position of the swing- 
back. In conjunction with this, too, is an automatic 
counter, which indicates the number of exposures 
made as each new film comes into position, Two 
finders are provided, which show on a reduced scale 


an excellent lens (except that, in our opinion, the 
focus is a trifle too short—viz., 54 in.), and a shutter 
which gives at will the briefest as well as the most 
lengthy exposure demanded by the lighting of the 
object. The whole apparatus is excellently finished, 
and for its price as good as any in the market. It 
will be found a useful companion by many a student 
of home and foreign work, and, having been de- 
vised by one who knew the special requirements of 
a camera and lens suitable for architectural record, 
its capabilities are far in advance of the ordinary 
commercial article, while in the hands of a skilled 
worker it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
= Aaa "is made by Messrs. Beck & Co., of Corn- 
ill. 

THE '9t ART CLuB.—This Club will hold its 
Annual Exhibition of Members Works, at the 
Egyptian Hall, about the end of June. 
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LEGAL, 


DISPUTE AS TO AN IRON BUILDING AT 
LINDFIELD : 


IMPORTANT CASE, 


THE case of Badley v. the Cuckfield Uni 
District Council pe ah on the 2oth ee 
Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench, com 
of the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Charles 
eir Lordships delivering a i j t 
on, Wednesda. g @ considered judgment 
e case came before the court on a speci 
stated, by consent, for the opinion of the — rom 
the facts were as follows :—The plaintiff, Mr, J. H 
Badley, was the lessee for a term of years of a ouse 
known as “Bedale” and grounds of 30 ° acres 
situated at Lindfield, in the defendants’ district. 
which he used as a boarding-school for boys, By 
an order of the Local Government Board dated 
October 14th, 1882, the provisions of sections I 
and 158 of the Public Health Act, 1875 pea 
declared to be in force in that portion of the district 
in which the plaintiff's premises are situated. The de- 
fendant’s predecessors, the Cuckfield Union Sanitar 
Authority, made certain by-laws which were pena 
by the Local Government Board on November 1 
1883, and are still in force in the district. On 
January 21, 1895, the plaintiff, desiring to construct 
a sanatorium in connexion with his school,.caused a 
notice to be sent to the Surveyor of the Council 
under By-law 92—a notice of his intention, and a 
plan of the proposed building, which, it was Stated 
was to be put on brick foundations, with concrete 
floors, concrete under all wood floors, galvanised 
iron outside and lined with wood inside, and iron 
roof. The defendants signified their disapproval of 
the intended building by notice, signed by their 
Surveyor, but the plaintiff, notwithstanding such dis- 
approval, had commenced to put up the sanatorium 
with sheets of corrugated iron one thirty-second 
of an inch in thickness, with a layer of felt 
inside three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness 
fixed to the outside of a framework of wooden 
upright and horizontal posts and rails, the sheets 
being fixed to each other where they joined b 
rivets or other metal fastenings. To the inside | 
the framework was fixed a lining of match-boardi 
five-eighths of an inch in thickness, and sepaneaed 
from the felt lining by a hollow space of 4 in 
being the thickness of the posts and pile, The 
defendants then gave notice to the plaintiff to pull 
down the work, and in default of his so doing the 
were proceeding to pull down the same, when the 
plaintiff took action to restrain them, and after 
some negotiations an agreement was come to in 
order to get the opinion of the Court on a special 
case, raising the point in dispute between the 
parties, the plaintiff and the defendants consenting 
in the meantime to allow the building to remain in 
the condition in which it was at the time of the 
plaintiff's commencing the action, The points for 
the decision of the Court were—(1) Whether the 
defendants’ by-laws prohibited the erection of the 
plaintiff's proposed building, and (2) if so, whether 
to that extent the by-laws were unreasonable The 
asin contended, in the first place, that the by- 
aws did not forbid the erection of such a building 
as the one in question, and that if they did forbid it 
on vue m far unreasonable and bad. ‘ 

r. Rowlatt appeared as counsel inti 
a enn A. — a the defendants, saa ecemnataa 

r. Rowlatt submitted to the Co 
Local Authorities’ by-laws did not ta | _—— 
gated-iron buildings at all. By-law 11 enacted 
‘* That every person who should erect a new build- 
ing should cause such building to be enclosed with 
walls constructed of good bricks, stone, or other 
hard and incombustible materials, properly boarded 
and solidly put together with good mortar (com- 
pounded with good lime and clean sharp sand or 
other suitable material, or with good cement, or 
with good cement mixed with clean sharp sand) 33 
He said that that would be practically a prohibition 
of iron buildings altogether, which he submitted was 
ee gaged g we legislature. 

r. Glen said that it was ne j 
take the view that this was a srobitation pe 
buildings altogether ; but the building in question 
was not really an iron building, but was a buildin 
with a thin outer — of iron lined with match- 
wood, and was highly combustible. On being 








a minute, is carried by two wrought-steel pulleys of 


the image focussed on the sensitive surface ; also, 


pressed by their Lordships the learned counsel said 
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that. he’ should contend that a building such as the 


plaintiff's was absolutely prohibited by the by-laws. 


The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said 
the case raised a somewhat intricate, and at the’same 
time important, question upon the construction of 
by-laws of local authorities relating to the construc- 
tion of new streets and new buildings, which by-laws 
had been approved of bythe Local Government Board 
as far back as 1883,and appeared to have been 
The question 
The plaintiff having certain 
property within the jurisdiction of the authorities 
was minded to erect a sanatorium in connexion 


in operation ever since that time. 
arose in this way. 


with the property known as Bedale, and on 
January 21, 1895, he wrote to the Local Authorities 
stating that he purposed to build in connexion with 
his establishment a sanatorium, f 
brick and cement foundations, and walled with 
corrugated iron supported by posts and rails and 
lined with match boarding, and he hoped the plans, 
which he at the same time submitted, would be 
found correct. ‘They were, it appeared, not found 
correct, and the Authorities declined to sanction 
them. It had been agreed to submit a special case to 
the Court on the point in dispute, and the question for 
the Court was whether or not the Local Authorities 
were justified in refusing their consent to the 
erection of the building, and that depended 


upon the construction of the by-laws. Know- 
ing, his Lordship’ said, how common it 
was to.erect buildings in various parts of 


the country, including buildings, in which persons 
were intended to reside, compused of an outer wall 
and roof of iron, made in the same way as the 
building in question, it seemed to him remarkable 
that there did not appear to be any by-laws or 
regulations referring specifically to such buildings, 
but there being no rules dealing specially with these 
buildings the court had to decide whether in fact 
the existing rules did cover the case of such 
buildings. ‘The rule or by-law specially relied upon 
by the Local Authority was Rule II., which provided 
that every person who shall erect a new building 
shall cause such building to be enclosed with 
walls constructed of good brick, stone, or other 
hard and incombustible materials, properly bonded, 
and solidly put together with good mortar, composed 
of good lime and clean sharp sand, or of cement, 
The explanation following obviously only applied 
to brick or stone walls, and had no proper 
application to the case of iron buildings. The 
Court ‘had to ask itself whether the early 
part of this by-law referring to the con- 
struction of the walls applied to the present 
case, and, if so, whether the rule had been complied 
with by the plaintiff. To begin with, the wall was 
not constructed of bricks or stone; but the rule 
contemplated that, if not of brick or stone, the 
wall must be of ‘‘other hard and incombustible 
materials.” Concrete would be such a material, 
and so, no doubt, would iron, under certain circum- 
stances, but what they had to ask themselves was 
whether the wall as built by the plaintiff was con- 
structed of incombustible materials, and this Taised 
the question, ‘‘ What is a wall?” He did not 
purpose to give an elaborate or exact definition of a 
wall, but he supposed he should be right in 
concluding that it must be something which would 
stand by itself, and, if so, it would not be made of 
corrugated iron, only the thirty-second part of an 
inch in thickness. Therefore the plaintiff's wall did 
not. satisfy that test of what was a wall. The 
plaintiff's wall, it appeared from his own description, 
was constructed of an outer sheet of corrugated 
iron, supported by wooden posts and wooden rails, 
The outer sheet of iron was only one-thirty-second 
of an inch in thickness, and certainly would not 
of itself stand alone, and the wooden framework by 
which it was supported, being of wood, could not 
certainly be said to be hard and incombustible 
material, and if he took into consideration the 
matchwood lining the case for the Local Authority 
was strengthened. Therefore he must hold that the 
wall was most distinctly not a wall composed of brick 
or stone or ‘‘other hard and incombustible material.” 
Therefore he was of opinion that the wall as con- 
structed was an offence against the by-law, and could 
not be permitted. 

Mr. Justice Charles concurred. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the defen- 
dants—the Local Authority—with costs. 

Counsel for plaintiff: My Lords, the plaintiff pro- 
poses to take out the wooden posts and to substitute 
iron. In that case, would your Lordships say——? 

The Lord Chief Justice: We have answered one 
conundrum, and we don’t want another propounded 
to us just now. You must be satisfied for the present 
with the answer you have got. 





BOWN v. BAXTER: 

AN ARCHITECT'S CHARGES AT HARROGATE. 

THE arbitrator, Mr. A, P. Longstaffe, barrister, 
has made his award in the case of Bown v, Baxter. 
The action was brought by Mr. Arthur Bown 
(trading as Henry Edwin & Arthur Bown), of 
Harrogate, architect, against Mr. William Henry 
Baxter, engineer, carrying on business at Leeds, 
and residing at Knapping-mount, Harrogate, to 
recover the sum of 170/. 7s. for professional charges 
for work done by the plaintiff as a surveyor and 


consisting of 


services in the erection of the defendant's residence. 


follow the event, and the costs of the reference and 
award should be in the discretion of the arbitrator. 
Soon after the date of the order of reference, and 
before the hearing of the arbitration, Mr. Baxter's 
solicitors gave notice that he. would offer no evidence 
before the arbitrator against the plaintiff's claim, 
and that he would rely solely on his counter-claim. 
The reference was held at the Queen Hotel, Harro- 
gate, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 1 and 2, 
and then adjourned to the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
until May 4, 1895, when it was concluded. Mr. 
Charles Mellor, instructed by Mr. T. Laycock, 
solicitor, Harrogate, appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
A. W. Bairstow, instructed by Messrs. Ford & 
Warren, solicitors, Leeds, appeared for the de- 
fendant. Expert and other witnesses—viz., con- 
tractors, workmen, &c.—were called on behalf of 
the parties, and the arbitrator took time to consider 
his award, which he has now made. He finds that 
there is due to the plaintiff the amount of his claim 
—viz., 179/. 7s., and that the defendant has sus- 
tained damages for which the counter-claim was 
brought to the amount of 244/. 16s. 10d., and he 
directs that the plaintiff do pay to the defendant 
652. 9s. tod., the difference between the two sums, 
and directs that judgment be entered for the de- 
fendant for that difference, and that the plaintiff 
should pay the defendant’s costs of the reference and 
the costs of the award and bear his own costs of the 
reference,—Leeds Mercury. 


— | 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES.—Under the 
auspices.of the London Building Trades Federation 
a meeting of members of all sections of the federa- 
tion was held on the 26th ult. at the St. Pancras 
Arches, King's Cross, ‘‘for the purpose of con- 
sidering the attitude of the master builders in the 
present crisis.” Mr. J. Moore (Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Union) presided. Mr. W. Geard (United 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union) said that the building 
trade throughout the Metropolis was passing through 
a crisis which threatened at any moment to assume 
a serious aspect. ‘The attitude of the masters 
with reference to the many questions at present 
in dispute would undoubtedly precipitate matters. 
The Masters’ Association had given notice that after 
a certain date, piece-work, which had always been a 
vexed question in that particular industry, should be 
again introduced. Although the time had expired, 
the masters had deferred the matter until June 1, in 
order to give the London workers engaged in the 
building trade an opportunity of deciding either one 
way or the other. The men had decided, by an 
overwhelming majority, against any alteration of the 
agreement arrived at in May, 1892, but still the em- 
ployers were determined that the proposed change 
should come into operation on June 1. The 
Federation, however, was determined to resist this 
alteration, which meant a renewal of the slavery and 
injustice which characterised the building trade prior 
to the year 1892,—Mr, W. Kernan (Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society), Mr. J. Philips (Bricklayers’ Society), 
and Mr. W. Bowman (Carpenters’ and_ Joiners’ 
Union), having addressed the meeting, a resolution 
upholding the action of the Federation during the 
present crisis was carried. 

THE STRIKE IN THE. LEICESTER BUILDING 
TRADES.—Although the strike in the Leicester 
building trades is in its ninth week as regards the 
carpenters and joiners, there is no prospect of a 
settlement. The plumbers are still locked out, and/ 
they decline to resume on the terms offered. The, 
builders, bricklayers, plasterers, and slaters have 
declined to accede to the demand for a general | 
strike ; but all building operations. are being 
seriously interfered with, and the employers threaten 
to introduce non-union labour. 

THE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADE AT 
STOURBRIDGE.—This strike still continues, and 
though the men have had a communication from 
the masters with an offer, it does not, it is stated, 
meet what the former want—viz., the fixing of a 
standard rate of wages for the Stourbridge district 
of 8d. per hour, 


See ne oe eel 
MEETINGS. 


Frivay, May 31. 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Visit to Worthing. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1. : 
a we | Inspectors’ Association.—Visit to Worthing 
(concluded). 





Monpay, JUNE 3. 
Glasgow Architectural Association.— Mr. W. J. 
Anderson on ‘‘ The Early Development of the Christian 
Church.” 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 4. _ 
Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit to the Waterloo 





architect for the defendant, and for money paid by 
the plaintiff for the defendant in connexion with the 


and City Railway Works. Entrance, Upper Ground- 


erection of the defendant’s residence and stables at 
Harrogate.. By the defence the defendant disputed 
his liabilty to pay the plaintiff's claim, and set up a 
counter-claim against the plaintiff for damages 
sustained by him (the defendant) by reason of 
alleged negligence and unskilful and improper 


The case was set down for trial at the last Leeds 
Assizes, but on being reached an order was made by 
censent that the claim and counter-claim should be 
referred to Mr. Longstaffe as arbitrator, and that 
the costs of. the action and counter-ciaim should 


1895. 
—— 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5e 


Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland.—(1) Paper by Mr. J. L. André, F.S.A, 
entitled ‘f Antiquarian Notes on the Rose” ; (2) The Rey, 
Canon Raven, F.S.A., on ‘‘The British part of the 


Itinerary of the Provinces, called Antonine’s Itinerary, 


4 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—Closing meeting 
of the Session. Paper by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A 
entitled ‘‘ A Walk to Shirburn Castfe.”” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,~ 
Ordinary meeting of the Members, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 


Liverpool Engineering. Society.—Excursion to the 
Liverpool Corporation Reservoirs and Filter Beds at 
Rivington. Mr. J. Parry, Water Engineer. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


9,235-—Drain-PirE: A. Turley,—An improved drain or 
sewer-pipe which consists of a pipe having a socket cast half- 
way round the circumference at each end, such half-sockets 
being cast upon opposite sides of the pipe, so that when 
two pipes are connected a complete socket runs around the 
joint. 

11,786.—Winpows: S. Zaylov.—Relates to the form. 
ing of grooves in the head, stiles, and sill of casement- 
windows to receive round-nosed fillets, secured to the 
framing for preventing the entrance of wet, draughts, &c. 
12,753-—CRAMPS: /. Hampton and another.—Consists 
of improvements in flooring and mitre cramps. The frame 
of the cramp is constructed as follows :—A tubular case, in 
which the cramping bar works, has on one side a depend- 
ing-plate, which constitutes the fixed jaw of the joist 
clamp, and on the other side a depending bracket, through 
which the screw of the movable jaw of the joist clamp 
works. The clamping-bar, which has motion at right- 
angles to the screw of the joist-clamp, has a toothed rack, 
and is operated by means of a lever and pinion. The 
return motion of the cramping-bar is prevented by a pawl 
pivoted on the outside of the case, which engages with a 
ratchet-wheel fixed to the same axis as the pinion. In 
mitre-cramps intermediate uprights are employed’ for 
supporting the strips at points where they are gripped by 
the movable jaw. 

3,991-—PLaTE Sranp: Z. EZ. Wood and another— 
Deals with methods for providing an efficient plate or 
toast stand for fireplaces. A number of strips of metal 
are laid over each other diagonally, and loosely rivetted 
together, so as to form an oblong rack which can be con: 
tracted or extended laterally as desired. Upon the under 
side, strips are placed for support, and at one end slots are 
made to receive bolts for attaching the rack to a fender or 
fire-dog. 

5,390.—Winvbows: J. de Long.—A device designed to 
attach to windows for ventilating apartments. 
an arrangement comprising two slotted cleats, each pro- 
vided with an outwardly projecting spring tongue, and a 
sloping plate having a narrow flexible projecting lip at its 
lower edge, and a wide flexible lip near its upper edge, 
arranged to bear against the lower rail of asash. The 
cleats are secured to the sides of the window-frame near 
the sill, and close the opening beneath the lower sash 
when the window is raised, thus preventing a direct 
draught. 

5,497-—WaTER Pires: J. Mark.—To prevent bursting 
of water-pipes during frost, a. tube of smaller diameter is 
inserted, through which hot air or water is conveyed, 
5,498.—SCAFFOLDING : L. Higginson.—A device for use 
in connexion with ladders for supporting scaffolding. Two 
parallel ribs are connected in the same plane, at a suitable 
distance apart by stays. A straight bar is hinged at one 
end to the upper stay, and at the other end toa quadrantal- 
shaped piece of metal which is free to pass through a slot 
in the lower stay, and is used for supporting and adjusting 
said bar to the slope of the ladder by means of a pin which 
fits into a series of holes in the quadrant. The scaffolding 
rests upon the bar, which can thus be placed at any angle, 
and the whole is suspended from the ladder-stave by the 
hooked endg of the parallel ribs, 

5,619.—-Winbows : /.,Covg.—An arrangement whereby 
sliding-windows may be swung into the room, consists in 
forming an intermediate Ryle of wood or iron, and pivoting 
same to the upper part of the window-frame. 





NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
May 13.—9,416, T. Godfrey, Sliding Windows.—9,421, 


A. East, Clutch for Lifting Stone.—9,443, P. Bright, 
Water-closets. 

May _14.—9,468, J. Jones, Brick-making Machinery.— 
,491, J. Meyers, Angle Grip for Sash. Frames.—g,502, 
. Beech, High-pressure Boilers, &c., to Prevent Bursting 
from _Frost.—9,527, A. Bouet, Doors.—g,543, J. Wanék 
and J. Pap Von Lévis, Door-fasteners. 

May 15.—9,600, R. Eck, Wood-working Machinery.— 
9,628, B. Hodges, Saw-frames. 

May 16.—9,668, J. Watt, Siphon Flushin 
9,678, W. Bolt, Attaching Handles, &c., to 
—9,714, W. Wise, Glass Plates. 

May 17.—9,768, W. Appleford, Flushing Apparatus for 
Water-closets, &c.—9,805, D. Brighton and E. Venning, 
Drain and other Metal Pipes. 

May 18.— 9,825, T. Sabine, Sockets’ of Pipes for 
Drainage, &c.—9,836, G. Brookes, Windowefasteners.— 
9,891, H. Gregory, Sulphate of Lead and Lead Pigments. 


Cisterns.— 
pindles, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


6,631, W. Willis, Flushing Cisterns.—8,122, J. Jeffreys, 

Ventilating Fans.—8,413, J.. Morgan, Sash Fasteners.— 

8,502, M. Ferguson, Fire-grates. — 8,602, J.. Mulligan, 

Ventilators,—8,679, R. Elson, Door Fastener.—8,707, H. 

Lari Fittings for Doors, &c.—8,915, H. Flemming, 
arnish, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


9,455, R. Hauers, Preservation or Treatment of Build- 
ings, Structures, Building Materials, and the like from 
Dirt and Decay.—12,383, M. Ahern, Glazing and Enamel- 
ling Bricks, &c.—13,292, T. Twyford, \Water-closets.— 
13,607, R, Ardagh, Wooden Blocks for Paving and Floor- 
ing.—17,884, W. Ingham and B, Langton, Core and Spring 
for making Sockets in Sanitary-pipes.—7,676, J. Riiegg, 





street, Blackfriars, S.E. 6 p,m. 


Lever Clamp. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 

May 13.—By 7. Woods : “‘ Stifford Cottage”’ and ‘‘ Vine 
Cottage,” Cranford, Middlesex, c., r. 57/., 7902..;.9, Cleve- 
Jand-st., Mile End, u.t. 275 yrs., g.r. nil, 3652.3 Beneficial 
Jease 11 yrs., 4, Belle Vue, Hounslow, r. 38¢., 50/.—By 
5. Walker & Runtz: 414, New Cross-rd., New Cross, 
pt. 324 YIS-, Br. 42., r. 30%, 3554. 5 32, Malpas-rd., Lewis- 
ham, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 32. 108., r. 267., 2907. : 41, Malpas-rd., 
ut. 68 yrs., gr. 34 108., r. 26/., 250/.; 28, Brockley-rd., 
Deptford, u.t. 32 yrs., g.r- 3/. 3S. r. 30%, 2700. ; 114, St. 
John’s-rd., U.t. 43% yrs., g.r. 24. 10S., re 32% 8s., 2457.3 
52, Delancey-st., Regent’s Pk., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 20/.,. e.r. 
500.5 2151,—By Weatherall & Green :, 280, Seven Sisters- 
rd.,, Holloway, u.t. 67 yrs., gor. 42. 1, 140/-, 2,100. ; 
2, Lower Notting Hill-ter.,. Notting Hill, f.; r, 707-5 
1,3502 3 1a, Lower Notting Hill-ter., u.t. 27} yrs., g.r. nil, 
1, 60/., 6502. ; 253, Harrow-rd., Paddington, i.g.r, of 80/., 
ut 3 yts-, g-r. 50/., 70—By C. R. Cross: 60 and 62, 
Howard-rd., Cricklewood, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 127. 108., r. 674. 
575 —By Ellis & Son: 131, Stockwell Pk.-rd., Stockwell, 
ut. 464 yrs., g.r. 62., 3007. : , 2 

May 14.—By C. W. Davies: 2, Kersley-rd., Stoke 
Newington, u.t. 794 yrs., g.r- 7l., r. 404, 3752.3 30, 
Herbert-st., Hoxton, u.t. 47 yrs.) g.r. 62. 6s., r. 47/., 4402. 
—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co.: 21, The Pavement, 
Clapham, f., r. go, 1,100/.; 85, Bromells-rd., f., ¢.r. 
ol, 4052. " , 
: ae okie Taylor & Co.: 124, Henry-st., St, John’s 
Wood, arid 2, Charles Lane, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 10/., go¢.— By 
G. Herbert Burns: 17, Granville-sq., Clerkenwell, u.t. 
grt _yrs., g.r. 22, 3952.—By Charles & Tubbs: F.g.r. 
129/. 138. ., Farringdon-av., City of London, sold 
privately—By Douglas Young: 33 and 35, Spencer-rd., 
Herne Hill, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 142, r. 722, 560/.; 4 and 5, 
Catherina-ter., Clapham, f., r. 747., 960/.—By Foster & 
Cranfield: 1 to 4, Railway-ter., New Southgate, f., r. 
160l., 2,0002.—By Kurber, Price, & Furber: 1, Stanhope- 
ter, Regent’s Pk., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 52. ros., r. 842, 7352. 5 


6, Beauchamp-st., Holborn, f., r. 542, 125., 610/4,—By 








Mark Liell & Son: 21 and 22, Archibald-st., Bow, u.t. 
78 yrs., ger. 62, 2252—By C. P. Whiteley: Building site 
and four carcasses, The Avenue, Wallington, f., 200/7.—By 
Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & Co.: ‘‘ Denmead,” Chawton, 
Hants, and 16% acres, f., 2,200/,; ‘‘ The Bower,” Staple- 
hurst, Kent, and 3a. 2r. 27p., 1,190/.; No. 318, Strand, f., 
r. 1652, 5,7502-3 114, Portobello-rd., Notting Hill, u.t. 
48 yts., gor. 82., r. 402, 2502. 3 1, Wellclose-sq., St. George’s 
East, and 9, North East Passage, f., 50o/. 

May 16.—By Blake & Dannatt: “St. Gothard,” 
Prince’s-rd., Blackheath, ust. 67 yrs., g.r. 122. 10S., r, 
6s/., 6502.—By Flood & Sous: 11 and 13, Chippenham-rd., 
Paddington, u.t. 673 yrs., g.r. 20/., 9o0/.—By Fortescue 
& Branson: No. 533, Old Kent-rd., u.t. 8} yrs., g.r. qi 
r. 321., 801.—By Walter Holcombe & Betts: Elm Villa, 
Norwood Green, Middlesex, f., r. 362., 5607.3 39, Evelyn- 
rd., Richmond, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 3¢. 10s., r. 242., 200/.—By 
W..A. Blakemore: 42 and 44, Parkholm-rd., Dalston, 
ut. 42 yrs., g.r. 52,7. 720., 6502; 26, William-st., Isling- 
ton, u.t. 504 yrs. gee 54, r- 302., 210/.; 58, Hawley-rd., 
Kentish Town, u.t. 44 yrs. g.r. 54 5s., r. 40h, 
275l.; 10, Castle -st., Berkhampstead, Herts, f., 90i— 
By Newbon & Co.: 5, 7, and 13, Clissold-rd., Stoke 
Newington, u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 21/., r. 1302., 9802. ; 2, Mod- 
bury-st., Kentish Town, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 62., 2307.3 4, 6, 8, 
10, 23, 25, Wakefield-rd., Tottenham, f., 1,9252.—By Stz- 
son & Sons: 59, Shenley-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 81} yrs., 
g.r. 62., r. 302., 2702.3 29, Elam-st., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 47. 10s., 
2201.3 31 and 33, Beddome-st., Walworth, f., 3507. ; 26, 
Villa-st.. u.t. 56 yrs., gr. 62. 15s., r. 407., 3707.3 13 and 13a, 
King’s-pl., Newington, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 452., 600/.; 67, 69, 
and 71, Battersea-pk.-rd., Battersea, f., r. 102d, 1,565/., 
188, New-rd., f., r. 202., 2552.5 34, Wisteria-rd., Lewisham, 
f,, r. 282., 3452.3; 59 and 60, Avenue-rd., Herne Bay, u.t. 
25 yrs., g.r. 162, 2554.—By G. Trollope & Sons: 25, 
Gloucester-st., Pimlico, u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 10/., 750/.; ‘‘ The 
Grange,” with two cottages, Elmswell, Suffolk, and 
17a, 3Y. 7p., 1,300.—By Wreford & Co.: 51, 52, and 53, 
Salisbury-st., Bermondsey, f., 2607. ; 54, Salisbury-st., u.t. 
37. yrs., g.r. 32, 502.5 6, Marygold-st. and ro and 11, Mary- 
gold-pl., f., cae tor, Farmer’s-rd., Kennington, u.t. 55 
yrs., gr. 62., x. 364, 3702.—By Frank Jolly & Co.; 173 to 
183 odd, Armagh-rd., Old Ford, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 272., 
49523 14, 15, and 16, Gernon-rd., Bow, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 
91.,.6r02,; 9 to 13, Bushberry-rd., Homerton, u.t. 79 yrs., 
g.r. 18/7. 15S.) 7802. ; 

May '17.—By J. Lees & Burchell: “‘Hillbrow,”’ 
Reigate, Surrey, and 4a. 1r. 38p., f., 5,500 —By C. & H. 
White: Percival-rd., Enfield, f.g.r. of 192. 4s.,-4302.; The 
“Baker’s Arms” Public-house, Chryssell-rd., Brixton, 
ut. 64 yrs:, ger. 42., 457.—By Slee, Son, & Carden: Late 
18 to 28, Johnie, Rosebery-ave., u.t. 20 ‘yrs., g.r. 642., 
r. 1562, 5102. ; Late 26to 29, John-st., u.t. 20} yrs., g.r. 22, 
r. 104. ;,17, 18, and 19, Yardley-st., u.t. 20} yrs:, g.r. 3/., 
r. 122., 1,4502. 3 20, Yardley-st., “‘ Wilmington Arms,”’ u.t. 
20k yrs., g.r. 52., r. 962, 1,2501.—By Herring, Son, & 
Daw: 36, Palace-rd., Streatham, f:, 3,0007——By F. J. 
Bisley & Sons : 92, 94, and 96, Paradise-st., Rotherhithe, 
f., 9702.3 42, Rotherhithe-st., f. 4652; 78, 80, and 
92, to 102 (even), -Clarence-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
16l., 1,0752. ; 69 and 71, Chilton-st., u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 52, 
3752.3; 22 and 24, Hawkstone-rd., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 72., 
5607. ; 32 and 36, Hawkstone-rd., u.t, 67 yrs., gsr. 10/7. 1os., 
together with a l.g.r. of 3/7. 103,, u.t. 67 -yrs.,\ 5552. ; 
17 and 19, Albion-st., f., r. 712. 108., 5052. ; 78, Paradise-st., 
f., r. 26/., 2602. ; 227 and 229, St. James’-rd., Bermondsey, 
ut. 36 yrs., g.r. 62. 108., r. 722. 168., 500/.—By Baker & 
Sons: Enclosures of land, 27a. 1r. 15p., Totteridge Pk. 
Herts, f., 3,660.—By Morgan & Baines: 5, Avenue-rd., 
Banstead, Surrey, f., r. 60/., 8202. 

May 20.—By Dunn & Soman: Loudoun Hotel, Surrey- 
st., Strand, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 325¢., r. 1,900/.; Loudoun 
House, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r- 2102., 36,550.—By Geddes & 
Austin: 23, Wightman-rd., Hornsey, u.t. 90 yrs., g.r. 72, 
tr. 362, 3252.; 12, Salcott-rd., Wandsworth, u.t. 73 yrs., 
g.r. 62, r. 262, 2202.3 1, Victoria Grove, South Kensington, 
Ut. 31 yrs., g.r. 72, 450/53 14.to0 32 even, Dundonald-rd., 
Wimbledon, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 1752, 1352.3; 8, Homestead- 
rd., Fulham, u.t: 84 yrs., g.r. 62, 3152.3; 89 and gx, Effing- 
ham-rd., Hornsey, u.t. 95 yrs.,g.r. 102. 10S., r. 522,y'5202.; 
2 to 5, Huncroft-ter., Woking, f., 7504; Lawn Villa, May- 
bury-rd. ; 66, Bishop’s-rd., Fulham, sold privately,—By 
G. Gouldsmith, Son, & Co.: 24,26, and 38, Chapel-pl., 
Knightsbridge, f., r. 942., 1,3652.310t0 15, Montpelier-row,u.t. 
343 yrs., g.r. 442. 2S., 1,350.—By Harman Bros.: 26, Heath- 

d-rd., Stoke Newington, w.t. 863 yrs., g.r. 112. 11S., 7104.3 
5, Arthur Villas, New Southgate, u.t. 84-yrs., g.r/ 62. 10s., 
3007, ; 146, ‘Sandringham-rd., Dalston, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 
62. 108., r..36/., 3102.—By Field & Sons :' 113, Balls Pond- 
rd., Stoke Newington, u.t..8 yrs., g.r. 42, 1.282, 752. 3 
45, Clissold-rd., u.t. 53 yrS» gir. 8/., 4507; 7 and 8, 


Clarence,Grove, Kentish Town, u.ty 33% yrs.» gts 87, 105., 
r. 54¢., 3052.5 138 and 140, vonshire-rd., Forest’ Hill, f., 
r. 722., 8052.—By D..J. Chattell: ‘‘ Glenthorne,’”’. Lower 
Camden, Chislehurst, u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 154. 158., ¥. 60/., 
370l.—By Montagu, Robinson, & Watson: 6a, Frederick 
Mews, Hyde Pk., profit rental so/. for 24} yrs., 560/.; 
“Olive House’ and ‘Florence Villa,” Perry Hill, 
Sydenham, f., r. 542. 125.5 4307.; “‘ Harold Villa” and 
‘Agnes Villa,” f., r. 532. 6s., 440¢,3 “ Dulce Domum,” 
‘“‘ Belmont,” and “ Perry Villa,” f., r. 812. 18s., 6402. ; ‘‘Ivy 
Cottage,” ‘‘ Fairview,” *‘ Vine Cottage,’’ and ‘‘ Myrtle 
Villa,” Perry Rise, fi, r. 882, 8s., 6307.; 32 and 33, Port- 
land-st., Soho, f., r. 222/., 2,8854.—-By Bali, Norris, & 
Hadley: 167, 169, and’171, Kentish Town-rd., Kentish 
Town, u.t. 332 yrs., g-r. 117. ros., r. 2502., 2,3252. ; 2 and 3, 
Howland Mews, Tottenham Ct.-rd., and 64, Whitfield-st., 
u.t. 24 yrs., gor. 852., r. 1657., 4007. ; 20 and 22, Dorset-rd., 
Clapham, u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 2552. ; . 
May 21.—By R. Roe: 8, Bomore-rd., Notting Hill, 
U.t. 53 YTS.) Z.r. 54 55.5 e.r. 30¢., 160/7.—By W. Simmonds: 
17, Luxor-st., Brixton, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 42., @.1. 402., 395¢.5 
292, Albany-rd., Camberwell, f., 435¢.—By Bray, Dickins, 
Co, : 4, Surrey Row, Blackfriars, c., 170/.—-By R. W. 
Fuller, Moon, & Fuller: 1,,East Hill, Wandsworth, 
f., r. 652., 1,150.—By Wagstafi & Warman: 28, 


Canonbury Villas, Canonbury, u.t. 23} yrs., g.r. 
82., er. 522., 30023 15 and 17, Rayleigh - rd., 
Hornsey, u.t. 87 yrs., gr. 13¢., 1. 60/., 525/.— By 


S.. Chadwick. & Pilditch: 39 and 40, Warren-st., St. 
Pancras, f., e.r. 80/., 850. ; 106, Cleveland-st., f., r. 60d., 
1,1602. ; 16,18, and 20. Wybert-st., f., r. 632. 10s, 6107; 3 and 
5 to 10, Warren Mews, profit rental 83/., u.t. 17} yrs., 7507. 
—By Debenham, Tewson& Co.: ‘‘ Lemonwell,”’ Eltham, 
Kent, and 8 a, 1 r., ut 74 yrs., g.r. 104/., 5,000/.; 47 and 
45, South Hill-pk., Hampstead, u.t. 604 yrs., g.r. 162., 
9701.—By Bean, Burnett, & Eldridge: 126, Drayton- 
pk., Highbury, u.t. 8x yrs., gor. 77., 3152. : 39, West Green- 
rd., Tottenham, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 7/..10S., r. 400, 475¢.-— 
By Donaldson & Son: 29 and 31, Brownlow-rd., Dalston, 
ut. 50 yrs. g.r. 104, r. 604., 475/.; 26 and 28, King 
Henry-st., Islington, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 62., 2552.5 8, 9, 
and 1o, Arundel-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 62., 3052. 

May 22.—By Higgins & Son; 35, Hamilton-ter., St. 
John’s Wood, u.t. 43. yrs., g.r. 2¢., e.r, 1002., good; 16, 
Clifton Hill, u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 117. 19s. 4d., r. 804, 700/.— 
By W. NV. Willoughby: 1, Chatsworth-rd., Norwood, u.t. 
81 yrs., g.r. 122, 108., 9504.—By S. B. Clark & Son: 55, 
Welbeck-st., Marylebone, u.t. 10 yrs., g-r. 452., e.r. 2100., 
6102; By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper: 1, 2, and 3, Hedgley- 
st., Lee, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 2s. od., 5152—By G. Brinsley: 
23 and 25, Endell-st., Long Acre, and 32, Castle-st., u.t. 
13} yrs., g.r- 2002., r. 4012. 108., 3007.—By H. Griffin: 1, 
3, and 5, Effra-rd., Wimbledon, f., r. 787., 6407.—By EZ. W. 
Richardson & Som: 39, 41, and 43, Trinity-st., Green- 
wich, u.t. 25 yrs., gr. 62. 6s., 290/,—By Hobson, Richards, 
&Co.: 5 and 6, Gloucester Villas, Acton, u.t. 70 yrs., 
g.r. 122., r. 522, 12S 25043; 1, 3, and 5, Fairholt-rd., 
Stoke Newington, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 272, r. 1382., 1,2301.; 
15 to 31 odd, and -35, Heathland-rd., u.t. 79 yrS., g.r. 
942. 108., r. 4462. 108., 3,4002.; 1 to 19 odd, St. Maur-rd., 
Fulham, w.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 492 ros., r. 3167., 2,700/.; 316 to 
330 even, 330a, 332, and 332a, Uxbridge-rd., Shepherd’s 
Bush, u.t. 93 yrs. g.r. 2000., r. 560/., 3,150/.; f.g.r. of 60/., 
Girdlestone-rd., &c., Holloway, reversion in 82 yrs., 
1,3052.; Nos. 148 and 150, Shaftesbury-av., also 7, Little 
Earl-st., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 72/., r. 5700., 4,3502. 

May 23.—By Geo. Trollope & Sons : 2, Great Stanhope- 
st., Hyde Pk., u.t. 849 yrs., g.r. 30/., 11,500/.—By Salter, 
Rex, & Co.: 27 and 28, New-st., St. John’s Wood, u.t. 
324 yrs., g.r. 10d. 10s., r. 712., 740/.—By C. C. & 7. 
Moore: 36 and 38, Libra-rd., Old Ford, f., r. 652., 6752. ; 
323 and 325, Roman-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 10/., r. 602., 
5102. ; 91, Turner-st., Whitechapel, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 3¢., 
r. 362. 8s., 1152.3 22, Tenter-st., Spitalfields, f., r. 412. 12s., 
4552; 3 to 14, Langton-st., Poplar, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 242. 
r. 2942, 1,760¢. ; 8 to 26 (even), Hillplace-st., u.t. 57 yrs., 
Gr. 3525 Yr. 2342, 1,1402.; 23, 25, and 27, Stainsby-rd., 
u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 142., r. 942., 4552. ; L.g.r. of 3¢., Piggott-st., 
u.t, 23 yrs., 30—By Stimson & Sons: F.g.r. of 72. 158.4 
Lordship-lane, Dulwich, reversion in go yrs., 200/., 290, 
292, 294, and 296, Lordship-lane, f., r. t92¢., 2,600/. ; 298 
to 320, 324 to 336 (even), Lordship-lane, f., r. 8172., 9,300/. ; 
1, Thornsett Villas, Anerley, f., e.r. 50/., 550/. ; 5 and 7, 
Ripley-st., New Kent-rd., f., r. 462. 16s., 3502. ; 76 to 88, 
Great Bland-st., Southwark, f., r. 310/., 4,2402. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico ofo/6 o/1/6 
ton 8/o/o ojojo “ i 
Teak, z “¥ goad whl wh Walnut, Italian.... 0/0/3 o/o/7 
equola,U.S. ft.cu 1/10 2 
Ash, Canada load 2/10o/o 3/15/0 METALS, 
Birch, do. 2.2 ccce 2/10o/o 3/15/0 | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Elm, do....-.ceeee aisle 4/10/0} land .....+e. ton 2/3/5$ o/ofo 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/15/0 3/10/0/} Bar, Welsh, in 
Oak, dv. ssesseeee /15/0 4/15/0] London........ s/12/6 s/15/0 
Canada, ...ccces 15/0 7/5/0| Do. do. at works 
Pine, Canada red o/ofo 0/o/o| in Wales........ s/2/6 s/s/o 
0. Yellow .... Jer s/o! Do. Staff 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/1o/o 5/10/o| in London...... 6/ofo 6/x0/o 
wot, retesburg.. s/ofo 6/10/0) COPPER — Britis 
ainscot, Riga, cake and ingot 46/10 ojo 
&C., LOG es +0000 + g/ofo s/s/o| Best selected .. po , joie 
Odessa, crown.... 3/0/0 5/5/0| Sheets, strong.. 53/o/o ofofo 
eals, inland Chili bars ...... 43/15/0 44/o/o 
and & xststdx00 © 7/ofo_ 8/r0/o] YELLOWM'TALIb _ 0/0/4k 0/0/4§ 
Do. 4th & grd.. jojo 8/o/o} LE AD—Pig, 
Do. Riga ....+. glojo 8/ofo)} Spanish ....ton x1o/s/o ojo/o 
St.. Petersburg, nglish com, 
ist yellow..... g/1o/o x2/o/o} brands ........ 10/6/3  10/7/6 
Do. 2nd yellow 7/10/o0 9/0/0] Sheet, English, 
Do. white ...... 8/ofo g/t0/o} 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
oth saccese . joe tele and upwards... 11/18/o . ojojo 
IMC DOA..+22- FZ/IO/O IS/O/O) Pine ......eees 12, 9 
C ada, _ 1st —_ 24lofo wah cowie ; /5s/0 ofofo 
10. GO. 2Nd...+- 16/10/O 17/10/O GHOSE ~ccccce n 
Lh mae ig ag ro og et fo 18/to/o jojo 
Do. Spruce, 1st.. 8/rofo xo/o/o] tagne.......... t9/o/o ojojo 
Do. do. 3rd _ an TIN—Straits..... 64/12/6 2/6 
and ....... se 6/10/0 7/5/0| Australian...... 65/7/6 65)17/6 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/o/o} English Ingots. 69/10/o 70/o/o 
Battens, all kinds s/ofo 22/o/0} Banca.......0++ 66/o/o 66/15/0 
Flooring boards, Billi eebebade 66/o/o 66/10/0 
sq.,,.z in. prep. 
TSt..sssvee seseee 0/9/0 ofza/o f OILs. 
Do. 2nd ..,.+,+. ..0/6/6 o/zx/o ~ 
Other qualities— | 0/4/6 0/7/o} Linseed ...... ton 20/r5/o 21/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba..ft. = /; /4. | Cocoanut, Cochin 24/10/o ofofo 
Honduras, &c, Rs /44| Do, Ceylon ...... 22/10/0 22/15/0 
Mahogany, Cuba (3k /6 | Palm, sse+ 22/10/0 o/o/o 
St. mingo, Ra English 
cargo av. 3S x/o POD cc ccccccccse 23/o/o ofofo 
Mexican do. do, is /@ | Do. brown .....+ 21/10/o ofo/o 
Tobasco do, / 46 | Cottonseed.ref. .. 18/5/0 18/10/0 
Honduras do. .. / Is} | Oleine........... + 20/10/0 21/10/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 15/o/o Eebdcating, U.S. 4/ofo sbjo 
ose, seseveee 9/0/0 x6/ofo} Do. refi seseee  S/ofo x2/o/o 
Bahia ....+02.++ 6/0/0 25/o/o) TAR— Stockholm 
Satin, St. Do barrel x/t/o 1/1/6 
socseccese 0/0/§ ofsfof Archangel...... 0/15/6 oje/o 





TENDERS. 
{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m.on Thursdays.) 


ABERSYCHAN.—For the execution of bridge works for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. E, Cooke, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Abersychan :— 





A. M. Scott £293 0 0| W. & A. Davies 

Baker & Co... 285 0 o| Finch & Co. .....5.. 233 0 0 

Dyne, Steel & Son .. 260 18 6] Parkinson Chapman, 

Thomas Bennett & Co, 246 0 © Pontypool® ........ 232 ro 

William Jones ........ 236 10 0 * Accepted. 
[Surveyor's Estimate, £236 115. 3d.] 





ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—Accepted for laying a 6-in. water- 
main, Blaina Gwent to Royal Oak Inn, Llanhilleth, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. McBean, C.E., 1, King-street, Abertillery. 
Quantities by Engineer :— 

y. Groes, a a oR NE £800 





; BECCLES — Fes converting old Me ai Peddar’s-lane, Beccles, 

into dwelling-house, erecting new out ings, and relayi ; 

&c. Mr, Arthur Pells, aschhect — - — 
les 


E. W. Hindes ...... eeeeH200 0| G. Jehnson.............. Sit 14 
Arthur Calver .......... 186 o| G. Dunn (accepted) .... 
[All of Becca} — 





BECC LES,—For new business premises for the Beccles Working 
Men's Co-operative Society, Mr. Arthur Pells, F.S.I., architect, 


oe i 
INES .cccccccecccce cece 2,490 | J. Youngs & Son, Norwich 
Gi Te NE ecacceed: ode (aacepted)....dsccevecess £2,063 


2,£90 | 
[Surveyor’s estimate, 42,150.] 





BELPER.—For additions to the school (Pottery), for the School 
Board. Mr.S. R. Bakewell, architect, Belper. Quantities by the 





er — 

Wheeldon Bros,.........++- 620 | Bodell & Son ......sese005- 

| ee ea eS | . soll 
BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of the Church of St. Mary 


and St. John, George-street, Balsall Heath, for The Very Rev. John 








P. Dowling, M.R. Mr, Albert Vicars, architect, Somerset Cham- 
bess, 151, Strand, London :— 

OOBNIOR © sveccscucscces 6 ee 
Wicont wn evcccctigsoncee aan eee aon 
Rowbotham ............ 3,246 * Accepted, 





BRIDLINGTON QUAY (Yorks.).—For the erection of a corn 

mill, for Mr. W. T. Lowson. Mr, J. Earnshaw, architect, Welling- 

ton-road, a Quay :— 
il & Mu 





Postill & Mush.......... £559 o| J. Sawdon ..... bdeadcece ° 
J+ ROMREcsnnescccecass 499 0° | . Gray (accepted)...... 4 16 
[All of Bridlington Quay.] 





BRIGHTON.—For the construction of two concrete roynes and 
sea-wall, Blackrock, tor the Town Council. Mr, Pranch j.c. es. 
C.E., Town Hall, Brighton. Quantities by Engineer :— 


AE COS nc sccacnonssio’ 29,203 mgley & Co,......+. 14, 
ET ecnndesinn pevesecd 25,270 | B. Cooke & Co., Batter. Auswe 
V. P. FUBGIMee .,ccopcsee 23,400 sea (accepted) .,...... 14,400 
Ds, Be anmcauncsyed 20,400 | G. Lawson .......csee%- + 41,620 
Parsons & Son ........+- 15,000 





BRISTOL.—For additions, &c., to Soret Chapel, Old King- 


street. Mr. H. J. Jones, architect, 12, Bridge-street, Bristol 








W. Cowlin & Son ........ 43,750 | R. Wilkins & Sons. 
E. Walters ........ ++ 3,600| G. Humphreys . 
Wilkins & Gosling..... «++ 3,534 |G. H. Wilkins® , 
Eastabrook & Sons ...... 3,425 | Jove & Waite... 
ye Wis WOMEN ecasanedeane 3,41 
* Accepted, being the lowest on schedule of variations. 
[All of Bristol.] 





BULWELL (Notts.).—For the erection of a grocery store, for the 


Bullwell Co-operative Society, Limited.’ Mr. H. Harper, architect, 
Tavistock-chambers, Nottingham. Quantities by the architect :— 
Me BUMP SangUedenetn 85 0 4 > Ma onenncesaenen 7480 0 
Gell & Son - .........,. 792 0 O| J. Forster, Bulwell* £735 5 6 
S. Cotnett sovacccase 770 © O| J. White .....ccccces 719 09 oO 
AWG. Bell... cccccce 77° 0 ola. PEE stud aeaanece 799 9 Oo 


* Accepted. 





BUSHEY (Herts).—For the construction of a new road and 
sewers for Messrs. Salter & Co., Rickmansworth. Mr. C. P. Ayres, 
surveyor, Watford :— 





Extra for 
Jackson — 
Cattall ccccccccncecccesecccesccas ee 25 
PORE. de ccvecccsccnscsdceccevs eee 37 
MBB ric cdcestccscscssscdics Soccevicodes sede 32 
Judge ....... Se eeeeeeeeeesee sesseeeee ones 100 
ccccccecce eeceeces secceccesess 497 see No price 





CARDIFF.—Accepted for the formation of roadways and sewers, 
Surrey-street, part of Lansdown-road, and completion of Norfolk- 
Street, for the Canton Property Co., Ltd. Messrs. Veall & Sant, 





architects :— 
Vanes RUMI shar pddndacedocccccceddsbaschecaananel £543 5 
CARDIFF.—Accepted for the erection of chimney-stack, 120 ft. 


high, at Messrs. Spi rs Nephew’s biscuit factory, Cardiff. Messrs. 
Veall & Sant, architects :— 
W. Symonds & Co. ....sccesccsccsces bdeccocccesccocece £553 





CARDIFF.—For_ extensions to brewery and bottling stores, 
County Brewery, Crawshay-street, Cardiff, for Messrs. Williams, 
Hancock, & Co., Ltd. Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards, & Budgen 
and Charles C. Jones, architects, iff: 


Stephens, Bastow, & Co., | Lattey & Co....ccscccees $12,808 
soc cdvesoe seeeeeee413,250) E. Turner & Sons, Car- 

Knox & Wells .......... a de renee 12,648 

Henry Davies ...... coos 32; A, Berridge ........cc06 12,458 

James Allan ...... soevce 12,947 * Accepted. 








CASTLEFORD (Yorks.).—For paving, &c., Cambridge-street, 
for the Urban District Council :— 
ae 41,38 4 9 

astwood, Bros..... 1,32% 2 10 
J. P. Speight........ 1,244 14 3 
A. Brunton & Son 1,214 5 3 


D. Speight........+ £4174 9 0 
H. Barraclough .... 1,169 11 8 
Thos. Lane, Lincoin* 1,162 13 


* Accepted. 








CORK.—For the extension of schools and offices, Presentation 
Convent, Bandon, Diocese of Cork. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 





Cork :— 
BM. COMB ees ccccccceccces, £290 | M. Hickey ........-eccceessHI89 
D, Murphy ....++. seeeecers 269 } Buckie, Bandon*...es005 174 
C. Murphy’ ......--eeeeee oe 250) J. Buckley ......cneseecese, 147 

oytanal . 2.22 c2cpacce 199 

Heating Apparatus, 
" bed seers eeeeeenereseeeeee, 
D. O’Connell, Cork ea aot ceca £58 





CORK.—For the erection of vestries, St, Finn Barr's Cathedral, 

for the Building Committee. Mr. W. H. Hill, architect, 28, South 

Mall, Cork. Designs by the late W. Burges, ‘London. Quantities 

by Mr. Richd. Evans, Cork :— 
as mr CésbWh oods J J. Sisk (accepted) '...4....£1,650 
. > coccccssece ~Os 

one [All of Cork.} 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. — 
LIBE! 
CONTRACTS—Continued ooge: 
ontinued. George. 
Richar' 
COMPETITION. — 
l Son .. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Boquired, | Architect, Surveyor, Teale em 
Nature of Work, By whom Advertised. Premiums. to e Engineer. |delivered j.w.& 
poe mae? PRoad Works | ccs cicuccsivics spacsncedesd. E. J. Lovegrove ......| June 19 LLA’ 
Cg ae el Pipe Sewers, Burton J. Joyce er eer Baatord (Notin) 2:0. 8. Maylan ........s00s do, 
Infirmary...scercocessepecevccoescceeeees| Tendring (Essex) U. .. | Not stated June 10 Al erations to Tufirmary, ae es Ree eee da eB iond 
eentnrnntadiatne [= Stabling, &e eaeenrnent, St. T. Stre 
seen Stephen’s, near I coecessees| Dr, W. F. Thompson | 0, B. Peter .....s..-- do, Knight 
Pipe Sowers (3,386 yards) ......... +eeeee-| Killarney Town Coun. | Official ..ccscoccccece do, Wiliam 
NTRACTS Broken Limestone and Whinst oeees.| Kingstown (Ireland) E. H.! 
co ° Town Commissioners do, do, Barnes 
-Bchool, Cleckheaton, Yorks ....-..seeeees| ee eneees R. Castle .....seeceee do, Macka' 
Supplying and Laying Sewer Pipes ......| Ulverston R.D.C. .... | J, Greenwood . see | June 
Architect; Bars, Tenders oman te = yp oe 2. Wal LE, ot Camberwell Vestry .. | 0.8, Brown ...seceee do, 
Vf eyor, Five e! us ouses, Wai ouse, &e. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required or Engineer, ' |, ,t0 be, &e. Calshot Castle .......escosssseeses Admiralty..........++ | ficial .sscoscssesece| do, LON 
- *Yellow Deals and Batten Ends .. .| Eton Union... P do. do, Lever- 
Road Metal, Ru boon ont A Desborought....| Rotkwell UD.0. ne ned saan Saith 
“ bevecrescccecs js eves | W. CO. Ed oneses 1a 4 » Rus an 8 roug’ sees we! seooe | W. T. Pearson ........ | June 12 Sait 
a gr Bae pebt ease le, W. Dyk Sedeee es Pipe Sewer, near Bristol ............ ++| Clutton R.D.C, ...+0. | W. F. Bird cesses 0, Blight 
Ww Ho pital, Exeter ....scccceeee+eees| Devon and Exeter Hos- Laundry, Boiler House, &e. Portsmouth - G. C. V. Inkpen ...... do, Wynn 
ng, Hospital, pital Authorities... |C. Cole ..cecescssseee do. Hospital, Morton Banks .......scseceses Keighley, & ke. ‘Hospital ie ad ‘ Beer ¢ 
‘ ‘ Boar ee | Judson OOFE seveee 0, 
Gasworks, Wellingborough ...++s++++++0+ Loa aneacnaadages Ce eee Rae *Earthenware Pipes and Galvanised Tubes| Gwyrfai R.D.C. .....- socccccccccsee | June IS 
a aai ait ons, &. to 36, High-street, Bridling- *Granite Kerb and Setts ..... seeceeeeveee.| GAYS Thurrocks a 
OFKS ...00sseeeeeescccecers J. BaAWAON..eseeereeee | J. Barnshaw..oecreves| 0, » U.D.C, .e0--- sees 4 do, do, “te 
iene’ bo ‘Warehouse, Donegall-quay, Purchase, &c. of 7,000 gallons Coal Tar.... LondonCounty Counce do, do, tor 
adit cecsecsccessscccscces| Brown, Corbett & Co. | H. Seaver .....scseeee| dO. *Painting Works...,.... seeeeeeeeeee| Fulham Union - do, do, ron-te 
anon Sinaain secscncavencesect Haina eee Say Twenty-five Cottages ..........-.....-.. | Midleton (Ireland) T.C.| R, Walker........00e.| do, Buck 
Pipe Bewers, tree U.D.C. ......++ | Heaton & Ralph......| do. Additions to Schools, near Henley-on- F 
Additions to Glengarioch eas 4) M4 TRAMAG 2-ndobesds) cond --| Nettlebed Sch. Bd. .. | §. 0, Johns ...... re do, 

Meldrum, Aberdeen pat des hee Jenkins & Marr ...... do. Additions to Workhouse .... -| Corwen Union.. ..... J. Williams & Son.... do, LO 
School, Purton Stoke, Wilts. ....... eavaber > He Pero tars 0. *Justices’ Court House, &€....... -|Richmond (Surrey) a 
Three Houses, Cressey-street, Grimsby... A gh oe MD TIO, uchdenocmrsonase, 144/00; | REN + | W. J. Ancell.......... | June 15 oe! 
Sewerage Works, Stratford, East ... Stony Stratford and Granite Road Metal...... Pf .D. ‘pe lg BRANT LS do, Vesti 

, Wolverton R.D.C. .. | Official ...scccccovece do. *Well and Borehole, Leigh .. Rochford R.D.C - | J. Mansergh .........+ | June 17 
1 vement Works, Pope-street . Bootle (Lancs.) Corp... do. do. *Painting Works, Town Hal) Shoreditch Vestry .... |'T. R. Roscoe..........| do, ae 
Street Works Efingham-street « do. do. do. Sewerage Works .... | Rowley Regis U.D.C... | KE. B. Marten ........| do, ee 
ite Paving (2,395 ft.), &c. do, do, *Sewage Works, &c., &c. -| Portishead U.D.C, .... | T, J. Moss Flower .... do, . 
| ser rd Flags ‘ efon do. Sune 5 *New Premises, St. Helen's : Ot. Histon 's Co-op. Soc. nn ‘ 
| (1,000 ¢ ve . Ms o0202s00-s-c0000 | Fe WANT sie cwenest 0, 
Flint Road Metal (1,000 tons) « . Daxgere .F Hill * (Gussex) ies do Sewerage Works, 8t A Mertie’s seed sesees -| Goarpbily 4.3. - oft eeaesheyseiedl do, . Bs 
¥ D.C. vi " ture for Town Hall an wary ....| Boro’ of Croydon . le une 18 
Flint Bene et road, Cleethorpes, Chailey Sussex) R.D.C. fa ” *Enlargement, Sorting Office, Kilburn ....| Coms. of H.M. Works do. do, fort 
iy Tm og ‘ B, W. Bullivant......|R. A. Robertson......| do. *Construction of Sewer...... ..| Lewisham Bad. of W do. do, 
4 é *Sewerage Works, Borstal -+| Rochester Corp. ...... | Taylor Sons & Santo Mag 
Cri i 
y . oF ° -| Freehold Land Co..... | W. Buck ...-.ssere0 do - Shoreditch Vest Com 
ks, Clarence-street. +| Halifax Corp. .. E. R. 8. Escott do, Haggerston Drainage ......+---ssese++++| Shor COEEY owee R.£ 
Paving "Nae Nive er Je .| Rochdale Corp. 8. Platt...... do. *Repairs and Materials, Gosport War Department .... Vaus 
Street Works, Fourth-avenue, Goole. soeeveee W. B. Andrews do, Main Sewer, Bescot . ++| Walsall Corp Rus 
Two Hotises, Bath-street, Batley, Yorks .. Prrrrir J. H. Brearley do. *Fire Engine Station, Fulham-road........ LondonCountyCouncil 
Bandstand, Windmill Hills, Gateshead .. “S J. Bower oss. do, Rebuilding Bridge, Upper Bedwell, ’ 
Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Strensall, Denbigh ....... sccccccces coer R,. L, Williams ......| July 1 Wil: 
near York ......+ PRESET Hee oe E. Taylor .... do. Limestone, &c. Road Metal, Forton ...... Garstang” (Lancs.) sates welll Max 
t Works, ‘Grassendale . +++eseee:| Garston(Lancs.)U,D.C. | F. W, Bowden... June 6 se eveccecceccces | O secccvecccsees | NO Din: 
thd ar Works, Fenton-road .... x Corp. ......+. | E. R. 8, Escott do. *Pulling — and Rebuilding Premises, aso do Fra 
Guernsey Granite (1,100 tons) paentborsit Poole T.C..... +» |J. Elford ...... . do, PI sor mig if A ag Poder nae Pot : Main & Sons........6+ hy ag Re cap * Me 
Flagging, Paving, Sewering, &c. Spen .... on. - on - ere Wis. Simpson do. Four Houses Oldfield-road, en — ‘ Din 
Windermere ....... erccccccccos| Re BUSHEL] weccccccccce 0, Kin 
Dreinage Works, Glen-road . +++! Wishaw iN. B. ) T. C...}5.7 Tait cocce do. Two Sho 
Road 1 i. ps, Pellon-lane, ‘Halifax’... er cces ovevesee M. Hal ae do. é 
pe rea wate tad rat ee ora thr ed EDS. * School, Craigton, Peterculter, Aberdeen .. ee seceee Ellis & Wilson. do, : 
rome W. P. Brown ........ do. House, good mg ie platen piety sith Pitter Se J. G, Stallebrass. do, zy) 
Pr eet tgs cage — ont eo : *Hospital Buildings, Rhyl ........seseee« = exandra Hos- 
Cherbourg G Grantee, “ae, New “Brompton, ES OE eT RE a Re DM, As | SC iG i a leds ie Sees ah USL ae erceccesee | A, Waterhouse & Son do, 
*Alterations to Old Post Office, Birmingham Coms. of H. M. Works *Painting Works, Thames ene Dis- M2 
*Cleaning and Painting Works............ Midland Railway .... ¥ trICt ..vecvercvecccvesccccccccvecceccs War Department .... | Official. .-..ccrccccses do, eh 
Sewer Pipes, &c, Barrow-on-Trent . ..| Shardlow R.D.C. Painting Works, Brighton District “1225.. do. do, do, 
Granite Road Metal . «| Caistor (Lines. )R. D.C. *Painting Works, South Aldershot........ do, do, do, Fr 
Pipe Sewers aud Shafts, Sherburn........| Durham R.D.C. ...... J. 
Additions to Workhouse ..... oeeeeee| Dewsbury Union ° ao 
Additions to School, Pentre, Wrexham .. pea casa Bohol wi, | 3 > eveee M: 
Works .occc-eeeveecesseveceees| Newburn - on - Tyne ‘ 
ae WE: sccce cooceee | H. W. Taylor ........| June 8 PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. ; P 
Additions to Schools, Ford-street, Coven- i 
eroepoes erccccee H. W. Chattaway .... do, ~ ‘ 
Makin; up "Streets, “Biyth, ‘Northumber- pa 
king: ASAE Ay hy + _sesececeeeceesee| SOUth Blyth U.D.C. .. | W. Winship.......... do. Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary, tions to te 
Schools, Brighton- “road, ’ Newtown ........| Alvaston (Derby) ve nee 
sabi | A, Macpherson ...... do, 
Sewer, High-street, Garndiffaith ........ Abersychan U.D. O: -- |B. Cooke ...... ceeees do, ] 
Alterations, &c. to Church, Snelston, near *Clerk of Works ...-. we ecvccccccceces| Lancaster Union...... Hi: 
Norbury, Derby cococccccccccccccccecs eovccees C, H. Fowler peeve do, *Surveyor’s Assistant socesseves| County of West Sussex 2h... 7 
N 
P 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Oompetition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vill., and xxi. Public Appointments, p. Xix. T 
: R 
CHATHAM.—For the supply of road material for the Cor- DURHAM.—Accepted for the erection ot additional school HORSELL (Surrey),—For residence and stabling in the parish of 
poration. Mr, Chas, Day, Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, | accommodation, for the Cornforth (U.D.) School Board, Mr, H. T. | Horsell, for Mr, Walter H. Clements, Mr. Robert Camp, architect, . - 
Military-road, Chatham :— Cay, architect, 22, Market-place, Durham :— Woking :—~ C 
d, J. T. Mann, Cornforth .......cccccccccccccceecss 297 10 6 House. Stable, < 
Horscroft & Mills, Maidstone .. % 9—200 yds, Kentish Rag. SE canoes eievaneecesane + £2 141 16 6 ....£338 0 1 
* x oo 32 ed a ome og ce ape eee te Vecsesovegedocrs 5)908 =O 0: cece .408,im < 
“4 oe _ 5 t . BY secccevcceccees eee deeeenes O O «eee 404 0 
meng Pod = 4 g sien Fas. = fe an EAST HAM,.—For the erection of three shops and dwelling- Hunt Sonasovn eer deeteebddeiode se’ s. Fae @ 0° tu... pe ° 
; ihrer . 6 8—r00 yds, houses at East Ham, Essex. Messrs, Foulsham & Herbert IBTONE?) \cnnies sodisebaessades aitde's 1,755 © O sees 335 0 
F. T.'Smitherman, Chatham.... 3 4-200 yds, Flints. Riches, Joint architects, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C., and Bromley-by- oe ee aan sedescasendse CME) OC®@- once Sel 
a ss esos 310—150 yds. ,, Bow, oo OR PR re 1,672 0 O «eee 299 15 
3° cess 3 Qmacoyds, ,, S J. Hosking . seeeeeeees+ 4,776 | T, Osborn & Son ...00++- 41,599 Sims, Basingstoke. (accepted) 3.2 1/613°0 0° 2... 374 0 
as ig coos 4 S—t00 yds. ,, W. M. Norton...scseeeeee 3,728] S, Salt (accepted) . . 1,574 ‘ 
Jno, Smitherman, o. eean SOD yds is Gregar & Son ......0s0000 1645 . 
” oe Cee ae 3-3? een IPSWICH.—For the addition of a new chancel and other works : 
‘ ‘Thos, Pye 956, call 4 6-80 yds. ,, at Hol : . 
" er ly Tzinity Church, Ipswich, Mr. E. F, Bisshopp, architect j 
Anger Bros., ”» 3 2—200yds. ,, and 1 tenner I oes - 
( 





WwW. Griffiths, Rten.cscscesne te 11—750 tons, 1 14-in. Guernsey 


” ” seeeeeeses IZ 5—450 tons 2-in, oa 
6 “ verencsees' D> nein 


G. Le Maitre, Alderney ........ 10 9—200 comet a x. ae urg 
Farrar & Sons, Southowram .... 5 11—360 7 2}-in. York 


ranite. 


Paving. 





CORK.—For new Secameee for Messrs. Wilkie & Sons, King- 


street, Cork. Mr. W. H. Hill, architect :— 

< Delany & Co, ...... £u 900 | Davis & Callaghan........£1, 793 
ie SON cecccceses 1,694 D. Duggan’ pees anal 1,752 
Bh Le ccccapesovce eves ie ccepte: 

” [All of Cork.] 





CORK. i ay 4 for Messrs. J. M’Carthy & Sons, 
H. Hill, architect :— 
R. W. Johnson Sisdebn bcos 791 J. Delany & Co., — +» $1,513 


Cork-street, Cork. 
D, Duggan ...ccccceseses 1,593 


CCE: 





CROYDON.—For house, Coombe-road, Croydon, for Mr. C, = 
seers. rressars Berney & Son, architects, 104, George-stree 


£2, Marriage & Co. .....+0000451,99! 
£2,360 = Ree 
0. 


Croyd 








ros. . 
as age & Smith 
W. Smith & Son. 
J. Smith & Son ... 








CULLOMPTON (Devon).—For the erection of two entrance 
“ Dulford House,” for Mr. A. Abid. Messrs, Ellis & Son, 


surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter :— 


. E, Williams, Heavitepe Btidge, Exeter ......++00++4498 


FENTON (Stafis.).—Accepted for laying 10,000 super yards of 
stone sett paving, for the Urban District Council. Mr. S. A. 
Goodall, Surveyor, Town Hall, Seana od 


Ub. Ee TOE, IMG asim covasccnendoccho cece ccccesBBSO 17 6 





FINEDON.—For the erection of residence, legging and gaiter 
manufactory, cottage and stabling, garden walls, drive and paths, 
Four Ways, Finedon, Northants, for Mr. G. Knight. essrs, 

Mosley & Anderson, architects and surveyors, Goodyear 
Chambers, Northampton :— 

ae oe 
Sy 


Stable. &ec. House. Factory. Total. 
& & £ £ & 

« Ball. .cccccocses | 903 373 1,176 1,075 2,027 

fe, Tate ee cccceses- O9E 377 998 1,280 2,946 

dcvece ue = _ _ _ 2.83 

Riemecn, “ey Son.... 300 320 1,050 1,100 2,770 

Wilford & Judkin, oo. 29S 350 976 1,005 2,606 

z > Chapman eK. Se apt ES és 2,580 

. tt... 270 300 9co 2,430 
F,. Henson, Fine- 

don (accepted).. 245 270 940 940 2,395 

Architect’s estimate..240 275 gio 920 2,345 





BARS FORD. (Cheshire).—For the construction of reservoirs, 
Heywood, for the Northwich Urban District Council. Mr. John 
Brooke, Water Engineer, Northwich :— 
= Wilson & Co. ......++++44,400 | Henthorn .....0.+000000++43,646 

OWell  .,ccccorcscccccces 4390) Taylor t......0. 200 
Cuakees & Wilkinson.... es howe ye & Co., Hartford® 3,174 


+ Cementing dan en bottom extra. 





IPSWICH.—For the a of school buildings, Bramford-lane, 
for the School Board. Mr. E, F. Bisshopp, architect, 32, Museum- 






treet, I _ 
Set, ee Son - £8,491 | Girling & gonad eeeeeeee 9595 
Parmenter... onal + 7919 Kerria 7547 





G. A. Kenney..... 


7,748 E Cattipole 4 capers cone’ Je 
Parkington & Son........ te Lay 





w. Grays covecseeee $2,347 10] Girling & Coe....... 
C. Roper, Ipswich’ 


* Accepted, ‘ 


«002,090 0 
2,038 0 





MNECtt weccsecceees 2,220 O 
2 Cc Parmenter ...... 2,200 0 








IPSWICH.—For the addition of a new ee a) and other 4 
works, at St. Matthew’s Church, Ipswich. Mr. E. Bisshopp, 
architect and diocesan surveyor, Ipswich :— 
E. G. Dale .......0.+++++4628 10| W. Grayston.........++. £605 9 
T. Thwaites ... coe 620 * Grimwood & Sons...... 630 0 
Girling & Coe ......000. 614 F. Bennett (accepted) es 570 0 
rait of Ipswich. ] 











KENDAL.—Accepted at a schedule of prices for the execution 
cf waterworks, Fisher Tarn, for the Corporation, Mr. G. F 
Deacon, responsible engineer, Victoria ansions, 32, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London :— 

Alexander Gall, of White Hall, Ormean-road, Belfast. 





KENTISBEARE (Devon).—For forming and conti a 
coach-drive, ‘‘ Dulford House,” for Mr. Albert Abid, Messrs. Es 
& Son, surveyors, Exeter :— 

Vowler & Palfrey, Starcross, Devon ......sceeseese «L502 





LANCHESTER.—For the construction of sewage dispoad 
works, Cronywell, Medomsley, for the Rural District Council. Me 
. E. Parker, C.E., Union O ces, Lanchester :— 
af . Taylor ..£1,652 6 o|G. H. Bell, Bisho; 
ODSON .....- 1,615 B20 ‘Auckland * ey wT 15 0 
Accepted, 





LEIGH (Salop).—For new house at cat, near. Minstocley, 
the Hon. and Rev. J. R. O. Bridgeman. Mr, H. L, Beckwith, 
architect, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool ;— 

Bowdler & Co..........0. £2,300 Treasure & Son, Shrews- 








of F. at gra Ipswich® sees 75299 
cceépted 


E. Whittingham .........5 “21374 DUEY Foesiseusenee o oon eAeestst 
Pa * Accepted, 
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LIBERTON (N.B.).—For the execution of diiiain works, 
Mount Vernon. Messrs. George Gordcn & Son, engineers, 4, 
George-street, Edinburgh :— 





Richard Wallace ....%,806 13 0 Steen fer Clark ....£639 15 90 

_ McKnight & Peter Bow ... 681 15 © 
seseecese cosese 781 4 1| Johu Morris & So 580 0 © 

gandenen ts Duncan 71313 8 illiam Caragher.... 572 8 7 

Alexander Harvey .. 682 9 o| Laurence Kelly, Edin. 

j. W. &G. Stratton., 682 210| burgh (accepted).. 538 § 10 





LLANDAFF.—For the construction of sewer, &c., Pontcanna, 
for the Rural District Council. Mr. W. Fraser, C. E., 270, Gow- 
pegecs, paper Cardiff :-— 








£OCE ce rcceee -- 4261 | John Lees.. 
Knight & Gregory. 247| Eli Lees .. 
Me 4 & Thomas 243 | Wm. Cox 
My 237 | Frank Ashiey 
a aplin, & Co. 239 Food Son, Whitchurch *, 





Mackay & Davies.... cc 
(iugincer’s: entimate, £ vi ] 





LONDON.—For erecting warehouses, corner of Goswell-road and 
Lever-street, E.C., for Messrs. Rowley & Brock, Messrs. Lawson 
Bros., architects :— 






Ssith ... - £5,590 | Fortescue .. 
Blighton . 5,149 | Redhouse .. 
Wynne 4,650 | Seth Grist Co., ve 
Beer & Gash 4573 








LONDON.—Accepted for continuing and completing the re- 
mainder of the shops and flats at Electric Avenue, Brixton, S.W., 
tor Mr. John Fyfe. Mr. W. H. Gibbs, architect, West Kensing- 
ton-terrace, W. Quantities by Messrs. Joha Waldram & Son, 17, 
Buckingham-street, Charing Cross, W.C. : 

F. & H. F, Higgs, Loughboro Junction ve 411,187 





LONDON.—For the construction and fitting up of an under- 
ground sanitary convenience for both sexes, in Shoreditch High- 
street, between Great Eastern-street and Commercial-street. for the 
Vestry of the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. Mr. T. Ridyard 
Roscoe, Surveyor to the Vestry :— 

Deulton & Co.........0005 £1,925 | GeorgeJennings (accepted) £1,820 
B. Finch BGG sccccccses 1,991 





LONDON.—For providing and fixing complete systems of low 
pressure hot-water apparatus for warming the following buildings, 
for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect ;— 


Hungerford-road School, Islington. 


Maguire & Son .......: ee MG. DOVE oc cccccvecsess £478 0 
eae Ching, & Co. .. 595 0 | Wenham & beh red Ltd. 469 o 

& J. Pearson, Ltd. 587 10 | Purcell & Nobbs........ 458 0 
veuhaitts Brown, Ltd. 554 o] W.G. Cannon & Sons* 430 © 





Russell & Co. ..ccrccese 512 0 
Maryon-park School, Chariton. 
Wilson Engineering Co.£779 ©| Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. £495 fe) 






Maguise & Son ........ 607 6} Jones & Attwood .. 485 0 

Di nning & Cooke eccces 559 j.C.& J. S. Ellis, Ltd.* 479 © 

Fraser & Fraser, Ltd. .. 523 4 

Mansford-street, Old Bethnal Green-road.—‘enior Mixed School. 

Dinning & Cooke ...... £487 © GB. Dia cossceccctavce 350 0 

Kinnell & Co....... 430 Purcell & Nobbs........ 343 0 
eoccecbecce J. F. Clarke & Sons .... 342 10 


. May 399 
Wenham & Waters, — 385 W. G. Cannon & Sons.. 324 0 
Z, D. Berry & Sons...... 382 Duffield & Co.* .....0.. 304 16 


yy phalliommnatiieh School, Battersea. 








Maguire & Son..... 594 1z2 6|G. sete éncdueneeue 47 ae) 
Vaughan & Brown 7 J. Gra % Ceeccacdeesee or : °° 

Ltd, cove cossecce 559 0 © Purcell & Nobbs eeee ‘se °° 
Ferny Fraser, Ltd. 537 0 o| Potter & Sons, Ltd* 445 0 o 

C. & J. S. Ellis, kd. 535 15 © 
“ Old Palace” School, Bromley-by-Bow. 

Maguire & Son. ........ £567 13| Wenham & Waters, Ltd. £4se ° 
Dinning & Cooke ...... 527 0] Fraser & Son ......06.- ° 
J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Ltd,.. 475 10 Arona & Novbs <..05.2-3 ° 
be -~geaeowee. Gray, & Potter & Sons, Ltd.*.... 33 ° 


457 
: The ‘Works Committee aaconmens that in each case the lowest 
tender should be accepted. 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Netley-street School, 
Hampstead-road, by 199 places, for additional offices for all depart: 
waents, and for other work, for the School Board for London. Mr. 
J. T. Bailey, Architect :— 






N. Lidstone . -£3207 0] Johnson & Co. ........ $2,597 12 
Perkins & Co... P 5. ta . RA Yerbury & Sons, — 
Treasure & Son . Kilburn® .....cecces. 2,471 

* Recommended by aol Wor Committee for acceptance, 





LONDON.—For constructing offices for the boys and girls of the 
Regent-street Junior Mixed School, Deptford, for the School 
Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 


Kirk & Randall ..........41,534| A. Black & Son .......... £1,384 

= «+ 1,526| W. Akers & Co.......0005 15259 
35070) BL. ROCHON s 00 vec ccganieese 1,2c0 
1,450 W. V. Goad, Camberweil- 





395 road, S.E * 1,1 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 





LONDON.—For rebuilding the offices of all departments of the 
Edinburgh-road School, Notting Hi'l, and for providing a new 
System of drainage, for ‘the School Board for London, r T.J 


Bailey, Architect :— 
S. Pold peecenee de 2 See 241 GS: Lyfoed. ivernccense £1,410 0 
R.A. Yerbury & Sons 1,550 o| Vernal, Danes, & Co. 1,397 0 
McCormick & Sons .. 1,540 0] B. E. Nightingale, 
1,457 ° Albert Works, 
AP cdecce 1.383 0 


H. Knight & Son...... 
Cowley & Drake...... 1,445 Embankmen' 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For carrying out various structural alterations and 
amprovements to the Clitton-road School, New Cross, for the School 
rat gt — Mr. “ Bailey, Architect :— 

ig} ++ $3352 » Sbillitoe & Son ........ 2,82 
B. E. Nightingale ++ 3,138 Mid - Kent Building sna” . 





J. & C. Bowyer 3,06 | Contracting Works (Ltd) 2,755 
Holliday & Greenwood oe rt Bros., Gt. Dover-st., 
J. Smith & Sons .......... en <edbuhvenson 2,669 


915 
* Recommended for seuapenate by the Works Comminion, 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of the Hither Green School, 
‘Beacon-road, Hither Green, by 398 places, and for the provision of 
additional water-closets and a hall for each department, a new sys- 
tem of drainage, and a new entrance for boys from Beacon-road, for 
T. Bailey, Architect :— 

+ ©» 6,106 


the School Board —e: London, Mr. J. 
F. -ea5 ii £6, 738 hay 42 
6,572 Cirk & Randall . 

6,533 | Hart Bros. ........ 
6,508 | Mid-Kent Building” ‘and 











J. Smith & Sons.. 6,307 Contracting Works, 
= fo é 6,203 Ltd. ....-.cccccccces 5,757 
- Downs..... 


6,169 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For constructing a chimney, &c., in connexion with 


the heating apparatus now bei: rovided at the Glengall-road 

School, Cubitt Town, for the Schoo! Board for London :— " 

W. Gregar & Son ..........4679 | Hearle & Farrow ........ -- $385 

E. G. Browning & Co....... 475 Calnan & Co., Commercial- 

Gibb & Co, Wabdaserae 450] F0ad *.....ccssecccceeeee 345 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 





LONDON.—For providing a Sliding glass partition in the infants’ 
department of the 7 rtman-place Schoo, Mie End Old Town, and 
peeiiieg Giowk 00; is department, for th 
Board for London. Mr, T. } » Architect: — ieneitsisn 
© COX cocccccccescceccesee S20 wegar 8 Son ......00. 
Gibb & Co. CRrsetgovescccee oa T. H. Jackson, Poplar * sy 
* Recommended for escegimnce by the Works ‘ommittee. 








Fn ohenae 5 —For ting a n kk im connexion with ee 
hbury Truant School, ior the School Board for London. 
7s bailey, Architect :— 

ALTERNATIVE SCHEMES. 






Scheme A. Scheme B. 
Cost of Work- Cost of Work- 
shop, op, 

Cost of if erected on if erected over 

Bakery. ground level. existing Workshop 
C. Dearing & Son .. £49 £28 £472 
H. Knight & Son.... 4c8 333 564 
McCormick & Sons 83 319 523 
J. Grover & Son 378 295 46t 
ree is! 3 330 510 
Lawrance & Sons ve ¥, 280 455, 
Dove Bros., Islington 35.* 435° 


gt 270 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 





LONDON —The Works Committee of the London School Board 
have invited fresh tenders for carrying out repairs, so far as the 
school buildi only are , to the schools in Group 2 of the 
Chelsea Division, poly in Groups 3, 4 and s, of the Finsbury Division. 
The following is a list of these tenders, together with the per- 
centage required to be added by the Contsactors to the Contract 
Schedule ot Prices in each case :— 

(i.) Chelsea—Group 2. 
A. E. Faulknet....cccccccscccsccsceccces gauqee an} per cent. 
20 








” 


(ii.) Finsbury. Group 3. Group 4. Group 5. 
NON. 1c «naccrsed 25 percent. 25 percent. 25 per cent. 
T. Cruwys....2...0- 25 ee Yao 25 od 
F. G, Minter.....<. 25 “ 25 * 25 ” 
po SS 20 ia 25 a 25 ve 
) A” Re ed 29 oe $0 * ‘ns 23° 6s 
Kirby & Chase...... 20 ad 20 on 20 9 
Marchant & aes - 174 s WE: os 20 ” 

W. 1. Scephens .. _- 1S ow 


Stevens, Bros. ...... ra} 124 12) 

In the case of the Chandan Division the Committee yorsuannneadl the 
acceptance of the tender of Mr. G. Neal, with an addition of 15 per 
cent. to the Schedule of Prices. 

For the Finsbury Division the Committee recommend the 
acceptance of the tender of Messss. Stevens, Bros., with an 
addition of 124 per cent. to the Schedule of Prices in the case of 
each group. 





LON DON.—For the prevision of a manual training centre in con- 
nexion with the Baltic-street School, Barbican, for the School Board 








for ae _ : a “i Bailey, Architect :— 
. Harve 1,422 0 o] R. A. Yerbury & 
erkins 1,408 0 O Sons.... 
Calnan & cn - 4,268 2 4{J. 
W. T. Ballard ...... 1,286 13 6| Grover & Son 
Staines & Son...... 1,269 0 oO *. 
T. White & Son.. 1,25 





519 7 
* Recommended for cote ov ae ‘Works Committee. 





ae the erection of a studio and sundry alterations 

‘ Little Campden House,” Kensington, for Mr. Arthur S, Cope. 
Mr. John W. Simpson, architect, 10, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 
eg by Messrs. Pinks & Watson, 45, Parliament-street, 





Rice & Son......00.+++42,226 Walter Wallis ........ £2,092 § 
John Barker & GBiccce 2,224 W. Johnson & Co. .... 2,070 0 
William Downs........ 2,120 0 

LONDON.—For a 27 ft. by 7 ft.6in. “Galloway” boiler at the 


Workhouse, Edmonton, fcr the Guardians of the Edmonton Usion. 


Mr. T. E. Knightley, architect, 106, Cannon-street, E.C. :— 

R. Taylor & Sons..... «++-£515 | Galloway's, Ltd........+++- £440 

Brown & Son....... cccccce §20 | Bs Damks ....cccccccccscoce 400 

}: Thompson .........+2+6. 480| Fraser & Fraser, Ltd., 
Fraser & Son ........0000 455 Bromley (accepted) .....- 





LONDON.—For a 22 ft. by 7 ft. ** Galloway” boiler at the Chase 
Farm Schools Enfield, N., for to ‘Guardians of the Edmonton Union. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, architect, 106, Cannon-street, E.C. :— 





. Fraser & Son ........ £421 0 Galloway, LOG. wcccccccee £370 © 
. Brown & Son........ 420 of] E. Danks ........see000 342 10 

R. Taylor & Son........ 405 o| Fraser & Fraser, iat, 

J. Thompedn.occvervcccee 386 of Bromley (accepted).. 332 0 





LONDON.—For the execution of eee at the Workhouse, 
forthe Edmonton Union Guardians. Mr. T. E. Knightley, archi- 
tect, 1c6. Cannon-street, E.C, :— 


Butson & Roberts ...... 4410 5] Asphaltic Limestone 

Constable & Co., King oncrete Co., Ltd....£327 © 
William - street, E.C, MAREE --ccaccace osce + 320 0 
(accepted) treeeeeesers 332 7 Jobman & Co.* ........ 294 0 





Own specification. 





LONDON.—For repairs and decorations at the ‘Connaught 
Tavern” Royal Albert Docks, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 








Buxton, & Co.. Limited. Mr. ’B. J. Capell, architect, 7c, White- 
chapel-road. — 

Maddison Nor es, hg rpm bin 426 
Noakes . Viges & CO. choccsscnccs 
Snewin .... eee pao 








LONDON.—For painting, terrae. &c., at the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum. Mr, G. Holman, architect, 109, Bow- 
roa 

Thompeon n& Ss -£1,343 
Silly S Co. ceccsccccccece 1,252 


Derby..... eececce ccccesee St 898 





LONDON.—For repaizs and decorations at the ‘Gallions ” Hotel, 
Royal Albert Docks, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury; & ee Ltd. 
Mr. Bruce J. Capell, architect, 70, Whitechapel-road, E. 


Maddison .........+.- £525 0 o| Thompson & Beve._ 
DSNSWIN. ...ccccccce- ce. 448, OQ, Gihs TAGS n-coccccces 10+ £372 °° 
Vigor & Co.ccccccccee 293 27. 6 








LONDON.—For repairs and decorations at the ‘‘ Central Buffet,” 
Royal Siew Docks, tor Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co. ve 
us = B. J. Capell, architect, 70, Whitechapel- road, E.:— 

MOM 6 snc. dh nc digg cee te 


-- £359 | Vigor & CBiccdecccsesscoesdp tt 
Thomson & Beveridge.... 


270 | SNEWIN ....cccccccsecccesce 189 





LONDON.—For an additional s to the Nurses Home, at the 
Infirmary, Marloes-road, for the Guardians os the Poor of the 
Parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. Thos, W. Aldwinckle, 


architect :— 

W. B. Head & Sons ......£1,855 | W. Tohnson & Co., pot -Be 490 
T. White & Son.......... 1,522} R. E. Williams & Sons* . 1,480 
G, Neal ..cccccees coudahes 2,500 * Accepted, 








LONDON.—For alterations to shop, Seven Sisters-road, South 
Tottenham. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- lane, King 
William-street, E.C. :— 


Knight & Son ......es0- 


+4129 9 





MELKSHAM (Wilts.).—Accepted for cottage hospital, from 
competitive designs supplied by Mr. Edwin Gunstone, surveyor :— 
igwood & Co,.......- acedgedscoceson 4778 





MELTON MOWBRAY.—For Sar. kerbing, channeling, &c., 
for the Urban District Council. dmund Jeeves, Surveyor, 











Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbra: 
T. & H. Denman £1849 ° 0 ’ Clarke et ed £t,140 0 0 
Charles Barnes .... 1,425 0 © Patent Victoria Stone 
Brant ..... - 1,294 1% 2 Company, Limited, 
dcomeveccese 1,224 10 oO Lon eo ceees 2,078 14 4 
Patent Paving and 
onstiuction Com- * Accepted, 
PANY..ccccccscccese 2,213 5 0 








NEW SHILDON (Durham). —For the erection of school build- 
ings (Primitive Methodist Chapel). Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, 
"| Newcastie-on-Tyne. Quantities by Messrs, Boreham & Morton, of 
under) 
R. Burlison & Co. ..£1,166 15 11 | Thomas Hilton..... $s 16 0 
John Moore,....... 1,639 14 4| Thos. G. Henderson* °° 
* Accepted, 





LE oF — 
gh en. . Renwick & Son, C evecineenasnas 
Foinery.—J. “Walker & Sons, ca near Leeds | 
#lumbing.—G. Farrand, Otley ........++ eececevecs bx 690 
Plastering.—Chafter Bros., Otley ....- conne eeveence ’ 
ne shed Ag pene Sony Otle os 


eter eeeeeeeeee 








PARKSTONE (Dorset).—For the erection of two shops, business 

remises, and offices in Commercial-road, for Messrs. Sailer Sons & 

Pl pt Clarke & Short, architects and susveyors, Station-road, 
e : 


P. 
W. J. Chinchen ..........£2,400 bh 1. eabeaananaegeneiea 845 
we kens & Son II 082 1,839 








a a ADDO .....cecceee Ty & Pearcey . 1,759 
D. Hitchings . ae T. Cole, Winton, Bourne. 
CH Ee CO, scccccczcece Lege mouth (accepted) ...... 1,494 





PARKSTONE (Dorset). — Accepted for the a? of a 
residence on the Sandecotes Estate, for Mr. E. B. Walker. 
Messrs. Clarke & Short, architects and susveyors, Station-road, 
Paa} stone :— 

Ba«er & Pearcey, Parkstone .. cevccees GO 


See eeeeeeeeneee 





PARKSTONE, (Dorset).—Accepted for the erection of new 
veterinary forge and stables for Messrs. Seller, Sons & Co., in 
Commercial-road. Messrs. Clarke & Short, architects, Station- road, 
Patkstone :— 

T. Abbott, Upper Parkstone .......... coeveccecees $28 





PENTRE (Glam.). — For the erection of Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel, Tyishafield, Gelli, for the Committee of the 
above chapel, Ystrad Terzace. Rev. W. Jones, C.M. Minister, 
Dyfodwy House, Ton Pentre, Khondda :— 

WE. WwW negdccesete +»-£2550| Wm. Parry, Ton Pentre, 
Morgan Bros. .....seee0+ 2,220 Khondda (accepted)... « L25 cs8 





PERTH (N.B.).—Accepted for the erection of offices, &c., Tay- 
street, for the Police Commissioners. Mr. A. G. Heiton, architect, 
72, George- -Street, Perth :— 






Masonry.—Beveridge, Perth ......++++++++ +ee- $1,499 9 0 
Foinery.—Hay & Son, Perth ..... eccee «60 CO 
Piumbing.—Frew & Son, Perth . ° 290 0 oO 
Slating.—Beli & Son, Perth ......+. oo | wg 8: 
Plastering.—McRitchie, Dundee.. oe 349 4 
Glazing.—Deouglas & Son, Perth...... 715 2 
Smithing.—Chuaystal, Perth..... 00+ esereceees 73250 
Heating.—Frew & Son, Perth ....... m5 0 0 
Painting.—Dougias & Son, Perth .. 12 9 8 
Fittings.—Mclnvosh, Perth......+eeesseseee+ 375 12 3 








PINNER.—For alterations and shop front, for Mr. Jas. Petley. 


a — H. Green, architect :— 
vonage Green & Abbott.. -- £380 
+ 310 


Cowley & Drake encesese en Walter & Co. ..cceseseees 








PRESTON.—For the erection of a laundry, for the Committee o 
the Cross Deaf and Dumb School. Messrs. Sames & Green, archi 
tects, 65, Nosthgate, Blackburn, and Railway- road, Daswen. 
Quantities by the architects :— 








ohn Walmsley ........£1,570 © Exclusive of machinery. 
Tullis & eoeseece as ° os ” 
M. Shorrock...... -+» 1,309 14 ” ” 
John Christian, Grim- 
shaw-street ®..+eeeeree 1,335 ° ” ” 
* Accepted. 

PULHAM ST. MARY (Norfolk).—For rebuilding gable ends, 
restoring roof, renewing slating, and naling other damage 
caused by late gale at the Baptist Chapel. r. Arthur Pells, arcui- 
tect, Beccles :— 

Bre set onsen sve nonlhneg | Oe ee a 
A. F. Rayene: « ¥ * Accepted, 





SHEFFIELD.—For three workmen's cottages | » be erected * 
Cliffe-street and Lansdowne-road, S for the Corporation 0 
Sheffield. Plans and quantities by M , Wike, Cs < 
En 
Walker & Si ye a o o| T. Franklin .......-..£678 8 2 


Aah Biggin .. B. H 
shelby dacesoccoe HE yr - Sheffield (accepted) 677 12 11 
°M PPITTTTittity I 5 4 
— 7 Estimase, £706.) 





SOUTH SHIELDS —For additions, &c., to Savings Bank, Bar- 

rington-street, for the ——— of Kady ~~ Shields savings Bank. 
Rennoldson, architect, South Shields :— 

w ig ote - Li J. a ng phus7 8 10 








W. H. Brown ..... £1,530 1 
eccscece fy ° Wm. Christie, Sou 
gh ite yo ° é Shields*®.......... 1,365 9 0 
R. Summerbell .... 1,425 9 90 * Accepted. 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—For gardener’s iodo, ** Fairfield,” 
ennol archi- 


Westoe, for Mr. J. 7 dson. Mgr, Fred. 


Yi cagencence ns) ¥, RO ay 
vj. Robertson v1 356 12 103 a a e. °° 
R, Allison .esscereee 342 2 6 








SOUTH SHIELDS.—For n now pouminns, No. 45, pce 














Mr. E. S. Fenwick. Mr. F 
Turner Bros. jeate- LG208 3 
J. Hunter .......... 3090 0 
R. Goodwin & Son.. 2,998 o 
PB, +o 2.975 ° 
obertson.... 2,950 0 
}’ Nichol & Co... 24942 2 8 Snisite teovepeed) 2,821 12 10 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—For — ee lane, for Dr. 
E. H. Gibbon. Mr. Fred. Renno! th Shields :— 
Be M..222-£2,228 0 0 te Cay Nien kx Sonahiteo 8 0 
W. J. Ro’ oe 1. 9 2 i es, Secce 1, 3 
W. H. Brown....,. 8 10 Ww 
R. Sumi eoce — oo burn *.....++ 1,620 © 0 
Wm. Christie...... 1,690 9 0 








SOUTHWOLD.—For re-seating ground floor, and sundry other 
chanetions, at the Congregational Church. Mr, Arthur Pells, 
architect :— 

Brock & SoM ....seseeees a 7 9 Stannaad, Yoxford® «e+ £180 10 
G, E. Hawes ...secesesss | * Accepted, 





NNT meee ection of three shops and houses, 
bats ad oT ecg C.E. Borough 


eee sah bn. A Peal °° 
rh 4 ° 2c. Browdhuts a sama 'e 


Thomas 
Denis Mullaney 





13 5,8 j. 2; RBO- ccccesce- 5S @ 
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SWANSEA,—For re apie market, Oxford-street, for the Town 
Council. Messrs. Wilson & G. Moxham, architects, 15, Castle- 
street, Swansea. Quantities by Fara 
{; D. Williams £24,942 | Gustavus Bros. 

). Jenkins + 21,400) Bennett Bros, 
Thomas, Watkins & Co. 20,605 





SWINDON.—For the erection FF school buildings, Clarence- 
street, for the School Board of Swindon. Mr. W. Drew architect 
and survi yor, Swindon. Pe yng W by architect :— 

Benfield & Loxley.£10,800 o G, H. Wilkins 
D.C. Jones & Co. 
3 Long & Sons .. 

J ys aga os 


Ez Fiewalling 


4 
10,747 © ° 
10,743 0 o 
10,537 © ° 
° 
° 


o| don (accepted) .. 9,276 14 © 





WATFORD.—For alterations to the Workhouse, for the 
on 43,199 | Wigg’ 
Dupo! 


. 
yo nel (accepted) 
jau® a Watford] 


2,747 





WATFORD.—For the erection of five villa-residences for Mr. T. 
Long. Mr. T. F. Shaw, nee E architect :— 
Darlington £3,800 | Eames 
Godson & Sons + 3783} Jones. 
© 3366 upont . . 
+ 3350) Wiggs 
3,300 | Parfitt & Co. 





WEST BRIDGFORD (Notts.).—For additions to National 
School bulldogs, for the Rector and Committee of West Bridgford 
Schools, Mr. N. Holloway, architect, 5, Bridgford-road, Not- 
tingham. Quantities by the architect :— 
John ov £396 0 1 Cee 


John Cooper .. 

W. H. Santis einen 
Thos, Cuthbert cove 338 0 
G. T. Lovett 


ig Or 


ham (accepted).. 





WITLEY. — For extensions to Chapel-of-ease, Great Witley, 
ada Drawings and specifications by Mr. W, Cooke, Great 
itley :— 
Southerton Kaeo * 4 Pheysey (accepted) ..£416 10 0 


fAll ad Shouspart ] 





The Wilts and Dorset Bank, Bristol.—In our last issue, page 401, 
in the list of tenders for the Wilts and Dorset Bank at Bristol, we 
gave the names of the architect and quantity surveyor respectively 
as os Puskey. These should have been CM M. Silley and 

tley. The error was not ours, 
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In each case—EXTERIOR VIEW, specially drawn for this series, 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, shaded to indicate the date and 
style of the several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
sketches of details, &c, 

17. Llandaff 


*1, Canterbury 
*2. Lichfield 10, Rochester 18, Oxford 
*3, St. Albans | *11. Lincoln 19, Southwell 
*4, Peterboro | *12. Gloucester Worcester 
*5. Wells 13. St. Paul’s 21. Bangor 
14, Hereford and 

*7, Salisbury | *15. Chichester | 22, St. Asaph 30. Carlisle 

8. Bristol 16. Ely *23. Winchester | *31. Durham 
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6, 7, 11, 12, 15, 23, 26, 27,28, and 31, the numbers ‘of “Tue BUILDER” 
containing these being OUT OF PRINT ; but reprints of the VIEW, PLAN, 
AND DESCRIPTION OF CANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST. ALBAN’S, 
PETERBOROUGH, WELLS, EXETER, SALISBURY, LINCOL LN’ 
GLOUCESTER, CHICHESTER, WINCHEST ER, YORK, RIPON, 
CHESTER, and DURHAM, can be had, price 1s. each. Postage and 
— ty reprints extra; single sets, 2d. or the fifteen sets to- 

er, 


Zz [The whole series (including reprints) 20s, post-free, 21s, 6d.) 
SCOTLA 


24. Truro 
25. St. po 


29. Manchester 


6. Dunblane 8. Ha a 
7. Dunkeld 3 hin 
_—, 


44d. each, or the complete Series 3s, 4d. post-free, 
IREL 


1. Glasgow 

2, Edinburgh 

8. Aberdeen 
Price 


4. Kirkwall 
5. Iona 


1 St. Patrick 12. papa: area 13 yy Ol 
Price 44d. each, or the complete Series 1s. 1d. post- 


[THE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


1894, 
1, Westminster .. .. .. 
2. Rievaulx .. . 
3. peo i 
4. Croyland . 


JAN. 
o os. oe SEB, 
Marcu, 
APRIL, 
oe» May. 


o. JULY. 
.. Ava, 
. SEPT. 

Oct. 


Jan. | 


10. Malmesbury . 
11. Netley e 
ip), a 12, Bolton .. « 
ee eo Nov. | 13. Lindisfarne . «. JUNE. 
7. Tewkesbury s° - Dec. |14. Furness .. eo oe JULY. 


Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each, 


Ba oeenes 8 PAUL 
n 1 , on stout r, for framing, 6d.'; b 
ORTFOLIOS. pe eee 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s, 6d.; by post, 3s. 
London Publisher of ‘‘Taz Bumper,’ 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed b: Somueat I tay geet 





of ENGLAN 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 





Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BgTHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL cam SROs KINDS OF 
BATH ° 


FLUATE, for Hardening, vererprockaaa 
and Preserving Building Materials, 





HAM HILL STONE: 
The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coxoug” 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivere 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates fr 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Ste 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Ap 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 2 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fg 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roomg) 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, “— ie 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ApvtT, 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Ad 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’TABLES AND DIARY, 
For 1895, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Ap 




















THE 


Freneh Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.G, 

SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 


WASEHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&e., &e. 


This Asphalte was chosen to be” 

laid at Sandringham, on the new — 

General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 


—— 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CGO. 


LONDON. + RIVERPOoL + GLASGOW. 


352 to 364, Euston-road, N.W 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


_ Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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NEW CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—MEssrs. ProtHero & 
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COLLEGE.—MEssrs. PROTHERO & PHILLOTT, ARCHITECTS. 
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No. 13. LINDISFARNE: VIEW LOOKING EAST. 


y Mr. E. RipspaLce Tate 
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PRE-NORMAN WORK.____.._ Hi 
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BY CENTURY WORK ________.S 
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BSEQUENT INSERTIONS ETc. S& 
FOUNDATIONS ONLY REMAINING —_ 
INDICATIONS OF FOUNDATIONS 
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LINDISFARNE PRIORY 


HOLY ISLAND 


PLAN OF THE REMAINS OF THE BUILDINCS EXPOSED DURINC 

THE EXCAVATIONS MADE WITH THE PERMISSION OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS AND FORESTS BY MAJOR CEN 

ERAL SIR WILLIAM CROSSMAN K.C.M.C.,M.P. IN 1887 88989. 
SCALE 8 FEET TO ONE INCH 
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